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The Palace of Art and Industry. 


INTON’S Ma- 
jolica Fountain, 
of which we ear- 
ly gave an en- 
graving, at last 
is growing into 
completeness; 
and when finish- 
ed, it will be the 
finest work of 
its kind yet pro- 
duced. In the 
(A@ view from un- 
der the eastern 
dome, looking 
westward,which 
we now give,* 
the fountain oc- 
cupies the fore- 
ground; and be- 
yond are seen 
Mr. Earp’sstone 
drinking foun- 
tain ; the obelisk 
\ of Cheesewring 
granite, design- 
ed by Mr. Bell; 
and several of 
the “ trophies.” 
In the obelisk 
entasis is intro- 
duced, without, 
however, as it 
appears to us, 
any very deci- 
ded advantage. 
In the obelisk 
further down, 
erected by Mr. 
NY] Nicholson, for 
of granite from that gen- 
tleman’s quarry in Wigtonshire, Scotland, the 
entasis is carried to a ridiculous extent. The 
object of entasis is to correct certain visual 
interference with straight lines, not to give the 
object a swell midway, in imitation of a nine- 
pin. The incised and gilt decoration of this 
obelisk, which was designed by Messrs. Thompson, 
architects, Glasgow, is very satisfactory. Several 
of the “trophies” have been removed to the area 
of the dome, whereon there are now being raised 
also statues and groups. Even now, however, 
the nave iscumbered. The right arrangement, 
as it seems to us, would have been to have placed 
statues and groups, properly varied as to height, 
down the centre of the nave, leaving a broad way 
down on each side; while some of the best of the 
iron gates might have formed screens across, in 
one or two places, without intercepting the view. 

Certain sections of the Foreign Division of the 
Exhibition, as well as the nave, are still in pro- 
cess of arrangement; and the sculpture in the 
British Division, and some of the objects in the 
classes of the Industrial Department, are not out 
of the hands of workmen. In two or three 
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‘ days, however, the whole may be complete. The 


removal of many of the bulky objects from the 
nave, to which we have alluded, will be advan- 
tageous for more than the effect of the building : 
the less studious portion of the visitors may con- 
gregate where there will be space, and the 
“classes” will be readily found by those interested 
in the objects displayed in “courts” and gal- 
leries that, will be comparatively free for persons 
having pursuits of a special character. 


* See p. 351. 





The classification given in our last number, 
however, does not go far to assist us towards com- 
piling the record of inventions and improvements, 
which our readers, at least those at a distance, may 
look for; moreover, each of the five or six “ classes” 
which might be deemed the most important froman 
architect’s point of view, would require a more 
minute sub-classification than that which has 
been adopted. For example, if we take up 
the subject: of tiled-pavements in Class 10, we 
might be expected to have seen the specimens 
shown by Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co., which 
are in Class 35; and so on for cements, or gas- 
lighting, and for heating-apparatus, pumps, and 
many other contrivances. Indeed, two, or perhaps 
more, distinct systems of classification might be 
adopted for the educational result from reviewing 
such an Exhibition as that now open; whereof, 
one classification would be based on the uses of 
the articles, and another on the materials and 
trades. The latter system would seem to have 
been preferred in 1851, and repeated now; and 
perhaps this was thought to involve the least 
trouble where so many difficulties had to be sur- 
mounted. The actual system, however, has not 
prevented articles even which are made of similar 
materials, as they are adapted to the same use, 
being displayed in different “classes” ; and articles 
which should be found apart, being brought into 
the space obtained by an exhibitor in a single 
“class.” The inducement therefore to attempting 
to correct the defects of the Exhibition as a lesson 
of art or industry, is very strong. But we fear 
that our. readers must not look to us for any 
approach to the body of information which we 
have just alluded to as possible to be given, 
rather on the occasion of a similar exhibition 
than now. 
interesting model of an iron bridge at the 
northern extremity of the machinery annez ; 
photographs and models of works of the build- 
ing-contrivances class are in the British colo- 
nial, and, no doubt are, in the sections of the 
Foreign Division; and were we to attempt to 
complete notices of any “ class ” by naming every- 
thing even in that class, we should not satisfy 
our readers as to the general matter of the Exhi- 
bition. In “classes” most important to us, the 
arrangement is such that it is difficult to find 
numbers that we want; or having stumbled upon 
some novelty in appearance, the probability is that 
explanation of every kind is lacking, whether on 
the part of inventors or the Commissioners. The 
French have just published their catalogue, which 
sells for a shilling; and a comparison of it, for 
arrangement and information, with the British 
“Official” or the “Official Illustrated” catalogue,— 
the latter of which will cost thirteen shillings, and 
will not include the Colonies and the Foreign 
Division ; whilst some of its parts already issued 
give little more information than is to be found 
in the unillustrated volume,—will not redound to 
the credit of the British Commissioners. The 
Austrian catalogue, in English, also may be 
named as containing information concerning the 
products, industry, and intellectual condition of 
the country, necessary to complement the 
Austrian division of the Exhibition. Some 
of the colonies even, are producing catalogues 
which will be most valuable and instructive as 
records. Those of the Canadian collection deserve 
to be especially mentioned. There is a “ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Economic Minerals of Canada,” by 
Sir W. E. Logan, F.R.S., Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and Commissioner in London; and 
one “of a Collection of the Crystalline Rocks of 
Canada,” by T. Sterry Hunt, F.R.S. Of these 
two, the former has the following headings,— 
“ Metals and their Ores,” “ Minerals applicable to 
Chemical Manufactures,” “ Refractory Minerals,” 
“Minerals applicable to common and decorative 
Construction,” “Grinding and Polishing Mine- 
rals,” “Mineral Manures,” “Mineral Paints,” 
“ Minerals applicable to the Fine Arts,” “ Mine- 
rals applicable to Jewellery,” and “ Miscellaneous 





The other day we found a most. 


Minerals.” If time suffice for only a glance at 
the admirably arranged collection, and the geolo- 
gical maps, we can go home and get an excellent 
notion of the geology of the country, and of the 
available building materials, as marble, freestone, 
slate, and bricks; and we may find that Canada 
can supply lithographic stone, and white marbles 
which would deserve the attention of sculptors. 
The symmetrical arrangement of the French 
Court really facilitates observation of its con- 
tents severally, and helps to the appreciation of 
the whole; whilst classes of the British Division 
are bewildering from the crowding of the objects, 
and the classification or want. of it, and from 
the general absence of teaching and of particular 
explanation. In the building itself, the “ Central 
Transept ” is not clearly marked, as it is made to 
appear in the published plan which we printed last 
week. Deserving exhibitors must therefore not 
complain if they find their inventions passed by 
in the slight notices which we are able to give 
of the classes; and our readers must be prepared 
to find the distribution of objects in the build- 
ing reflected in our pages. 

We look now to “Class 10” of the Exhibition, 
—*Civil Engineering, Architectural, and Building 
Contrivances.” It is divided, but not on any 
principle that we can discover in arrangement 
of the objects, into three sub-classes, namely, A, 
“Civil Engineering and Building Contrivances,” 
and B, “Sanitary Improvements and Construc- 
tions,” which are under the galleries at the 
south-western angle of the eastern dome, and 
adjoining in the south court; and C, “ Objects 
shown for Architectural Beauty,” on the opposite 
side of the South-Eastern Transept,” which last 
division contains works that might have found 
place with those in the Medizval Court of the 
Class 30, “ Furniture.” Amongst the beautiful 
order of works, none deserve more attention than 
some already referred to, of those which are 
classed in the first (A) division. Mr. George Maw, 
of Broseley, has arranged a most interesting 
* court,” with a “ collective series of architectural 
productions, illustrating the clay manufactures of 
the Shropshire Coal Field,” acting on behalf of his 
own firm and Messrs. W. B. Simpson & Sons, 
Messrs. J. & E. Burton, G. Davis & Co., R. Evans, 
W. Exley, G. W. Lewis, and Doughty, Mrs. Thorn, 
and the Coalbrookdale and Madeley Wood Com- 
panies. The productions of the Benthall Works, 
which are chiefly from the designs of Mr. M. 
Digby Wyatt, hold the most prominent place. 
The divisions of the series comprise “ Roofing 
Materials,” which include tiles, common and orna- 
mental; unglazed, glazed, and enamelled ; plain- 
tiles and pan-tiles; roof-crestings, plain and 
flanged, and with fixed and loose ornaments; 
ventilating roof-crest tiles; hip and gutter tiles, 
and flanged hip crestings; “‘ Paving Materials,” 
including Illustrations of the Revival of Pictorial 
Mosaic, consisting of a pavement, the subject 
“Apollo and the Four Seasons,” which is equal 
to anything that could be produced, but does 
not reconcile us to the pictorial treatment of 
flooring ; a facsimile head from the pavement at 
Bignor, and various works in ¢essere, geometri- 
cal mosaic, and tiles, plain and encaustic, and 
their combinations ; Moresque mosaics and majo- 
lica tiles for wall-linings, some of which may be 
fixed by ornamental brass-headed nails, without 
cement; “Draining Materials,” “ Fire-bricks, 
Furnace Materials and Stove Fittings,” “Bricks 
and Materials used in the Construction of Walls,” 
“ Accessories to the Decoration of Buildings,” and 
other articles, including the chimneypiece we 
lately published, and pillars and square shafts 
effectively treated in colour, and with ornamented 
capitals; and “Raw Materials” illustrated by a 
section of the Shropshire Coal Field, and specimens 
some of which show the relative shrinkages of the 
clays. It should be recollected that there are 
other, and perhaps higher, aims in architecture, 
than demonstrating the serviceableness and scope 
of any one material: in other words, interests 
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and feelings of manufacturers, and the taste of 
architects, are not what should lead to the same 
conclusions ; but the geometrical mosaic is doing 
excellent service in the decoration of houses; and 
.some of the credit for the obvious future of popular 
taste will be due to manufacturers and to those 
whom they have called to their assistance. 

The Architectural Pottery Company of Poole, 
Dorset, exhibit their mosaic and glazed tiles and 
bricks, but uot to greater advantage than on many 
occasions in the Gallery in Conduit-street. The 
Italian and other roofing tiles; bricks, red, green, 
black and white; and ornamental ridging, of Mr. 
R: Brown, of Surbiton, are well known ; as are also 
..the articles sold by Messrs. J. & W. Eastwood, of 
Lambeth, Thecollection of clay manufactures is too 
large for completeenumeration. The class includes 
articles which, like some of those (excellent of their 
kind) manufactured by Messrs. John Cliff & Com- 
pany, of Lambeth, might have come appropriately 
into the “ Pottery ” class; and the clay retorts for 
gas-making, which, with fire-bricks, drain- pipes, 
and chimney-pots, are exhibited by Messrs- 
Joseph Cliff & Sons, of Wortley, near Leeds. 
It would be of little service to give the ynum-| 
bers :in the catalogue. The invert-blocks of, 
the last-named firm are provided with longitu- 
dinal tubular channels, with which lateral open- | 
ings communicate, to take the Jand drainage. 
The productions of the Brownhills Blue Metallic, 
Tileries and Fire-brick Works, Messrs. Garrett 
Brothers, late H. & R. Haywood, are well 
known as consisting of drain-pipes, flue-linings as 
used in London at Buckingham Palace, and 
Bridgewater House, and the houses of Mr..H..T. 
Hope; the Duke of Buccleuch, Whitehall ;: and 
Mr. R. 8. Holford, Dorchester House; roofing 
tiles and ridges, plainand ornamental; and paving 
tiles. They also inclade Clarke’s ventilating 
ridges; alcove fern bricks for placing in recesses 
of conservatory walls, or for the formation. of 
hexagonal columns or fountains for the growth of 
ferns and Jycopodiums (Dr. Watson’s patent) ; 
white glazed bricks ; wall diapering ; and circular 
shafts in red terra-cotta as used in the church in 
Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s-Inn-lane. Equally 
wellknown are the terro-metallic bricks and 
tiles of Mr, T. .Peake, of Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Messrs. Henry Doulton & Co. exhibit a good 
selection from their articles for sewerage and 
other purposes, Amongst them are sections 
of sewers built of hollow blocks. Information re- 
apecting the application of this method of con- 
struction and the cost as compared with brick- 
sewers should have been given. We are compelled 
to indorse the expression of regret, in another 
quarter, that prices of articles are not generally 
supplied by the British exhibitors. In the same class 
are the facing-bricks and tiles of Mr, W. Basford, of 
Burslem; thesewer-tubes, fire-bricks, and retorts, of 
of ‘Mr. E. Brooke, of the Field House Fire-Clay 
Works, Huddersfield; the ornamental tiles of 
Mr. J. G. Colla; the retorts and bricks of Messrs. 
Joseph Cowen & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
the similar articles of Messrs. Fisher, Brothers, 
& Co., Stourbridge; and the building-blocks, 
facing and fire bricks of Messrs. Fayle & Co.; 
the ornamental bricks and tiles of Messrs, R. 
& N. Norman, of Burgess Hill, Sussex; the 
“glazed stoneware sewerage pipes, fire-bricks, and 
terra-cotta of Messrs. Gibbs & Canning, Tam- 
worth; and the roofing and paving tiles of Mr. 
W. Jones, of Newcastle, Staffordshire. 

Classed with the “ Sanitary Improvements,” &c., 
we find Mr. E. B. Beaumont’s “Sanitary Tubes,” 
which are made from three inches to four feet 
in diameter, and are tested, when required, to bear 
a pressure of 200 lb. to the square inch. They 
are made at Darfield Pottery, Barnsley. Sewage 
pipes are also exhibited by the Bourne Valley 
Pottery Company. 

In the same class (10) are shown several kinds 
of cement and artificial stone. Messrs. Knight, 
Bevan & Sturge, of Northfleet, exhibit a block 
of Portland cement weighing five tons; besides, 








tien of the sheets with rolls at close distances, is 


in the open court of the Eastern Annex, two 
blocks, one of them of eight tons, composed of 
nine parts of’ shingle and two parts of cement, 
as adapted. for the construction of breakwaters. 
Messrs. Lee, Son, & Smith, exhibit. Portland and 
Scott’s cement, and Scott’s plaster. Several of 
the exhibitors we have named, appear to have 
been much restricted in space. Mr. J. C. Part’s 
Martin’s cement, which obtained a medal in 1851, 
is said to involve a saving of 45:per cent..in cost 
of the material, whilst that it can be.painted upon 
within 24 hours of its application. It is favour- 
ably known to all our readers. Mr. W. J. Taylor 
shows how Portland cement may be coloared in 
the mixing, mouldings and panels being varied, 
as well as contrasted with a differently coloured 
ground; but the colours are not very brilliant 
in the model. Messrs. Bellman & Ivey’s .sca- 
gliola; the artificial stone from Farnham; that 
from. the company employing Ransome’s process; 
and that from Messrs. F. & G. Rosher, we. can 
merely name, 

Amongst the exhibitors of galvanized metals 
are Messrs. Morewood & Co., who say that their 
materials are more durable than zinc. They 
may be applied in the form of tiles, which are 
3 feet by 2 feet, and are. curled at the edges to 
finish as rolls, and are stiffened by transverse 
grooves. They are also made in sheets of 500 
feet and upwards in length: thus they can be laid 
with great expedition by any labourer who can use 
a hammer; whilst considering that boarding is not 
required, the. cost, say the patentees, is less than 
asphalted felt. Amongst the. other productions 
of the same manufacturers, are welded-iron. water 
and gas tubes. Messrs. Tupper & Co. also are ex- 
bitors: of “ galvanized iron manufactures con- 
nected with buildings and architecture.” Messrs. 
H. Vavasseur & Co., likewise ‘exhibitors, used the 
galvanized corrugated iron (No, 16 gauge, with a 
10-inch flute) in covering the Amsterdam sta- 
tion on the Dutch-Rhenish Railway, and (No. 
20; with 5-inch flute).in the construction of the 
Palace of Industry, Amsterdam. They have also 
used the material in Portsmouth Dockyard, Mr. 
John Walker displays articles belonging. to. the 
same branch of manufacture. Messrs. S. C. Hem- 
ming & Co. show “samples” of what they have 
done in iron building and roofing, but chiefly through 
the aid of drawings, which are placed too high up. 
The interior of their iron church. may deserve 
attention both by those who think that iron may 
be so’ prominently “exhibited,” to use a doctor’s 
phrase, in substantial work and Gothic architec- 
ture, and by those who find the dimensions of 
stone nave piers telling against further copyism 
of the Medieval plan. At least, as we have some- 
times said, temporary churches are useful. to the 
‘question just referred to, of plan ; because, in them, 
uses of the building are regarded without the dis- 
turbing influence of precedent. However, we are 
not now about to ge into questions of art. Messrs. 
F. Morton & Co., of Liverpool, exhibit a variety 
of articles, including galvanized corrugated iron 
roofs, and patented improvements in railway 
fences and telegraph-poles. Their wire-cable 
fences, with tapered oval iron posts, are fitted 
with winding straining pillars, by which 400 to 
500 yards: of fence may be kept perfectly tight 
and rigid; indeed, the pillars are called “ self- 
acting.” With galvanized corrugated iron Messrs. 
Morton & Co, can cover an area of 100 feet-square 
(plates and. uprights only, furnished them) in five 
spans, for 3707. They can provide and erect an 
iron cottage with five rooms and entrance-porch 
for 1201. 

For zinc roofing, the Vieille Montagne Com- 
pany, and their manufacturing agents, Messrs. 
F. Braby & Co., are exhibitors. The ‘‘ Italian- 
formed corrugated :zinc”’ which is simply a forma- 


used for ithe verandah of the Horticultural 
Sociéty’s conservatory, and ‘on the ‘refreshment- 
rooms of the Exhibition. We.may observe: that 





buildings much larger in scale, and.more sub. 
stantial/in construction, than the London houses, 
Besides ‘Mr: Ransome’s indurated stone, there 
are several specimens of materials to which pre- 
servative processes have been employed. The 
difficulty, obvious toany practical architect, which 
attends us in a notice of this kind, and which 
we know not how the jurors will grapple with, 
of course is not wanting in regarding these spe. 
cimens, .In.the instance of the creosoted woods 
shown by Mr. J. Bethell, however, the evidence 
is clear and satisfactory. In the case of piles 14 
inches square, used at Grimsby, half the substance 
is found to be eaten away by the sea-worms, in 
ten years or less, where the pile*had not been 
creosoted; whilst the creosoted pile, after ex. 
posure for the same time, is shown. to be in the 
original state. The collection of specimens in. 
cludes sections from railway sleepers after twenty. 
one years’ constant use; the wood being scarcely 
injured. Mr. Szerelmey applies’ :his ‘“ Arabian 
Zopissa, .and granitic ipreserving’.and in- 
durating compositions,” toa gréat variety of 
materials, claiming to be able to prevent decay 
of every kind, 

Mr. George Jennings, who is always busy 
about something useful, is a contributor of 
many of his ‘mechanical and -building con- 
trivances. His works are better -s¢en in the 
retiring-rooms of the building than in “Class X., 
where indeed some of. his best inventions were 
not to be found when we looked.-for. them. 
His closet-apparatus on. the same principle as 
the “tip-up” lavatory basin, :and »his cheap 
stoneware basins ‘for school use,. deserve atten- 
tion. — Chantrell and Dutch’s closet, combin- 
ing slate-cistern, basin and trap, and flushing 
apparatus, is a simple and ingenious contrivance 
to be had at a moderate rate. 

Amongst a variety of articles shown by Messrs. 
George Smith & Co., of Glasgow, is a “dry de- 
odorizing commode,” adapted for the use of saw- 
dust, or fine ashes, in place.of water. Weshould 
not depend upon it for-a whole ‘house ; though we 
understand it to have been so applied. Amongst 
the other things exhibited by the same firm, the 
“patent Egyptian Bath” is ingenious and con- 
venient. The water flows in, as spray, from a pipe 
encircling the bath at the top; and by a simple 
contrivance a vapour-bath may be had, 

Of several important mechanical contrivances, 
and models of railway-bridges, we must speak in 
a fature article. 

We are glad to observe that the ignorant and 
injurious absurdities of the Commissioners’ own 
critic, F. T. P., to which we have already pointed, 
are receiving just that sort of attention which 
they deserve. The Commissioners have been 
doing their best for some time past to turn their 
friends to foes, and they are beginning to succeed. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


THE architectural collection is small, comprising 
ninety-two drawings only ; but the designs are for 
the most part well set forth, and thus commend 
themselves more immediately to the popular eye 
than would otherwise be the case. They occupy 
part of the south room, immediately at the top of 
the stairs. The most prominent work is (875) 
“Design for the new Bridge at Blackfriars, ap- 
proved by the Bridge Committee,” T. Page, @ 
drawing of very large size. It displays three fine 
arches, and for effect would: depend mainly on 4 
large amount of sculpture shown as surmounting 
the massive and somewhat clumsy piers that sepa- 
rate the arches. We'should be well contented to 
have a bridge thus adorned, and certainly inelipe 
to three spans in preference to five. Next the last 
in prominence comes the “ Halifax Town-hall 
(882), now in course of erection from the designs 
of the late Sir Charles Barry ; with some modifi- 
cations by E. M. Barry, A., who exhibits it. Since 
we published an engraving of the design it has 
been to some extent elaborated, especially in re- 
spect of sculpture. Oa some of this the late 
Mr. John-Thomas ‘was engaged at the time of bis 





zinc is now constantly employed in Paris, for 











death, Mr. Barry also exhibits (893) “ Barbon 
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Park Lodge,” a substantial shooting-box on the 
mountain side'in Westmoreland, with substantial 
granite basement. Mr: Scott,: RA., sends “‘ De- 
sign for the proposed‘ new covered Market, about 
to be erected in the Borough of Preston, Lanca- 
shire” (888), comprising iron colamns, semi-circular 
arches, and open roof. ‘The capitals of the (banded) 
columns, with a block of entablature above each 
from which the arches spring, are not very pleasing 
in the drawing, but may be more effective in exe- 
cution. Mr. Street exhibits a view of the interior 
of his excellent work, “St. James’s the Less, West- 
minster” (878); Captain Fowke, exterior view of 
the “Industrial Museum, Scotland” (892), now in 
progress of execution; Mr. Godwin, ‘ View of the 
Bailiff’s House and Stables, Stanley Farm, Somer- 
setshire” (865) (similar in style—plain Gothic—to 
that of some other farms before exhibited by him); 
and Mr. M. D. Wyatt sends a view of the ‘‘ Monu- 
ment erected. to the Memory of the late J. M. 
Rendel” (854); “ The Mount, Norwood” (861), and 
“Facade of 24 and 25, Grafton-street, Dublin” 
(900), beinga first attempt at a revival of some of 
the characteristics of ancient Irish architecture. 
The main lines, semi-circular arches, &c., become 
those of an ordinary Italian design ; and the inter- 
lacings common to early buildings in Ireland form 
a very agreeable ornamentation, open to artistical 
modification and advance. Mr. T. H. Wyatt ex- 
hibits “Interior of the new Garrison Chapel, 
Building at Woolwich” (848), wanting in eccle- 
siastical character: it is of light construction, 
lofty and novel. The same architect sends “St. 
Katharine’sChurch, lately built for the Marchioness 
of Ailesbury, in Memory of her Mother, the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke” (868). It is Lombardic in 
style, a congener with Wilton Church, built for 
a lamented member of the same family. Amongst 
other churches exhibited will be found “ Christ 
Church, Pentonville” (843), E. P. Brock (with 
gables over the aisle windows and their attendant 
difficulties); a ‘“‘ Church in Auborne, Lincolnshire” 
(851), J. H. Hakewill; “ Satton Church, Kent,” 
A. Ashpitel (plain Norman in style); “The Church 
of St. Charles Borromeo, in Marylebone” (851), 
T. J. Willson; “St. Wilford’s Roman Catholic 
Church, York” (855), (Geometric in style), G. 
Goldie; ‘St. Leonard’s, Scarborough” (864), J. 
L, Pearson, an excellent work; and two or three 
others, 
Let us go back, however, to note separately a 
few of the designs we have passed over in this 
summary. (831) ‘ Pompeii,” F. P. Cockerell, is 
an elegant restoration of the Street of Tombs. 
(833) “* Woodcote, Warwick,” a mansion in a plain 
version of the Elizabethan style, now erecting 
under the direction of J. Gibson. (834) “ Design 
for Embanking the Thames within the Metro- 
polis,” C, Henman, jun., commended in our pages 
on a former occasion. The plan provides in the 
buildings to be erected suites of apartments for 
professional men and others, and accommodation 
for the industrial classes, Mr. Newton’s “ Study 
relative to the (same) Embankment Question,” is 
shown in two drawings, 89 and 90. ‘The erection 
of a row of buildings in the water on the Surrey 
side, cutting off and leaving the superfluous width 
of water in the shape of docks, has never seemed 
to us a desirable solution of the question. (841) 
se In Memoriam,” S. Lewin, has probably the same 
object in view as (842) “Suggested Design for a 
National Memorial to the late Prince Consort,” 
F, T, Belthouse: the former is of the Eleanor- 
Cross kind ; the latter a pillar, apparently well 
considered, but placed much too high for under- 
standing. If we may judge from the present 
position of matters, there wil! soon be an oppor- 
tunity, for those who desire it, to submit their de- 
signs for a memorial with this worthy end in view, 
and so still further to increase the difficulties of a 
matter which up to this time has not been very 
well ‘managed. (858) “ Proposed’ Memorial to 
the late Prince Consort for Newport Church, Isle 
of Wight,” F. Mew, consists of an appropriate 
carved framework, enclosing two of the aisle win- 
dows, with a canopied tablet, properly inscribed, 
between them. (859) “Memorial to William 
Tyndale, proposed to be erected on Nibley Knoll, 
Gloucestershire,” S. 8. Teulon, is a plain Cam- 
Panile with an inscribed tablet under a canop 
on the face of the lowest story. (866) “ First 
prize design for covering in the Merchants’ area 
at the Royal Exchange with glass roof and orna- 
mental ceiling,” F. Sang, if carried out would 
render the area what we desire to see it, a noble 
apartment. It is to be hoped, at any rate, that 
the damaging proposition to cover it in with a 
Tailway shed roof at'the level of the first order 
had been abandoned. (867) “The Water-tower 
and Engineer’s residence, Elvetham Park, as pro- 





Posed,” S. S, Teulon, a red-brick building with 





high roof, is very picturésque and effective: (869) 
“¢ Mansion in the old English style, now erecting,” 
H. E. Kendall, junr., has the fault of looking: too 
much like an assemblage of smaller villas, half- 
timbered, such’ as’: Mr. Kendall has often built. 
He has some: better specimens: of his skill ‘in 
the Palace of Art. (873) “Suggestion for reliev- 
ing the present crowded state of the metropolis,” 
T. Naden, involves, seemingly, suspended carriage- 
ways. (876) “ Design for the Palais de Justice 
at Brussels, 1861,” R. Kerr, is in two orders, with 
high roof; and includes a lofty dome, with two 
steeples, which naturally recalls St. Paul’s, though 
the details may be altogether different. Nearly 
every drawing exhibited deserves mention on some 
ground or other ; but’ we have only space to add 
that 912 shews as well the column by Salter and 
Perron, chosen in competition as a monument to 
Sir Humphrey Davy, as the tower which, at the 
suggestion of the donor of the site, has been de- 
cided on for erection at Penzance. There can be 
no doubt of its superiority for the purpose. 

, Our notices of the general collection we must 
leave till next week. 








AN ARTIST’S GOSSIP. ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Why were the French so bebindhand at last? 
Here is a. Frenchman’s explanation. I fell in with 
him yesterday morning on my road to Brompton 
—a stout, bustling, burly, little gentleman, who, 
after inquiring his way, introduced himself as 


an exposant. He admitted, however, that he} 


had hitherto exhibited nothing, and had, at pre- 
sent, nothing to exhibit, stating, at the same 
time, that he was far in advance of a multitude 
of other exposants,— and, with true Parisian 
volubility, going on to inform me that’ the fact 
of his being now before'so many others, arose 
from his having been a fortnight or three weeks 
behind them in sending off his merchandise! At 
this point of his narration, he abruptly ceased, 
and wheeling suddenly in front of me, so as to 
prevent any further progress, forced from me 
an immediate demand for an explanation of the 
seeming paradox. “ Voyez vous, monseiur,” he 
recommenced, ‘* Je vais vous donner le mot de 
Penigme.” Sometime ago the French were more 
forward than the. English, as you know,—their 
goods were arriving by ship loads: at several 
English ports so fast, and the completion of the 
building was so slow, that orders were sent 
down to all ports where French goods were 
arriving, directing that the cases should be 
stowed away in the local Custom-houses, and not 
sent on to London till the building was’ more 
nearly ready to receive them. In this way the 
piles of enormous packing-cases rose rapidly in 
mighty masses, up to the very rafters of the 
warehouses, insomuch, said my loquacious friend, 
that those cases which arrived last; had to be 
given out first; while the first arrived, which 
lay buried at the bottom of the vast pile, had 
to await the slow removal of the whole of the 
upper strata. The exposants, who had been in 
such good time, awaited the tardy deliverance 
of their goods, with grumblings long and’ loud, 
at the detestable contretemps that had befallen 
them ; while my friend laughed loud and heartily 
at his own good luck in being among the very 
last to start his goods from Paris. 

The five-shilling visitors will not see my instruc- 
tive friend’s display, nor a number of other dis- 
plays, which will be all in good time for the 
shilling days, when they will be seen without 
dust, and without risk of tumbling over rugged 
planks, or box-lids full of dangerous nails ; or get- 
ting a leg through one of the numberless holes 
in the floor, caused by the too sudden deposition of 
heavy cases, and which have not yet all been 
mended. 

Even when the Emperor arrives, it is to be feared 
that he will find the great French Court’ still 
imperfect in ‘its final arrangements, though so 
much has been done within the last week. It is 
said that “rooms” at the house of the French 
Commission, in Cromwell-road, have been fitted 
up for his reception, in order that he may be’ on 
the spot each day during his stay, in order to 
stimulate by his presence the efforts of French 
exhibitors to do their utmost. He will not, how- 
ever, reside in Cromwell-road ; but preparations for 
providing an imperial lunch there each morning 
have, it is said, been already made. Additiona 
specimens of Sevres ware will, it is thought, be for- 
warded to the scene of contest, when it is seen 
by the nominal chief of the imperial manufactory 
that its pre-eminence is threatened by the rivalry 
of the private establishments of English manufac- 
turers. The imperial glance will be better satis- 


fied by the appearance of the magnificent piece’ of 
Gobelin tapestry, after Titian’s famous “ Assump~ 
tion of the Virgin,” at Venice, which is perhaps 
the finest specimen ever produced. 

The contradictory impressions, both of the press 
and the public, concerning the foreign pictures, 
are very amusing. The true understanding of art 
is, in fact, as much a thing to be learnt as the 
understanding of a language, either by growing 
‘up to it, or gaining the knowledge by intellee- 
tual industry afterwards. The British public 
understands the productions of its own painters ; 
‘it has grown up to them; but it always abused, 
for*a time, every new style, even’ in the ‘native 
school, that it has not grown up to; and so, how 
can we expect our good public to appreciate at 
once the high merits of the French school, which 
is so very different in character to almost all that 
has been set up in England as a standard of ex- 
cellence. It is not a single scamper to Paris, and 
@ hasty scramble through the salons of the Lux- 
embourg, that can make even an English con- 
noisseur acquainted with the true characteristics 
of the French school, or capable of appreciating~ 
its high qualities. An Englishman must have 
regularly visited the biennial salons of the Louvre 
for years, and have’ been long an habi‘ué of the 
ateliers of the great French artists, before he.can 
appreciate a school of art so different from our 
‘own, especially in the larger works. The French 
‘public is not, perhaps, more naturally intelligent 
in art matters than the English ; but them it has 
grown up to the appreciation of its own school. 

There is a large picture ut Brompton, not of the 
very highest class of French art, but which may 
serve to illustrate the kind of monumental treat- 
ment so highly esteemed in the French school, 
and so much neglected in ours. It is intended to 
represent the triumph of knowledge. The great, 
of all ages and countries, whose gifts and labours 
have been tardily but surely acknowledged by 
their’ posterity, stand on a raised estrade, or dais, 
which places them above the reach of the igno- 
rance, violence, and hypocrisy by which they have 
all been persecuted, and which are represented in 
two powerfully-designed groups, placed with a 
fine architectural feeling of design in the fore- 
ground. Ignorance, with misery—its inevitable 
companion—are represented by haggard, envious 
figures, clutching vainly at the steps of the dais, 
‘as though to drag from their pedestals those whom, 
in their ignorance, they hate for their superiority. 
The other group symbolizes violence (another 
result of ignorance), only tempered by hypocrisy ; 
its trae character never really softened, though 
sometimes wearing the deceitful mask of pretended 
kindness. This is a kind of picture which the 
English visitor of exhibitions always passes rapidly 
by, but which always arrests the attention of the 
French. The battle pieces will, however, attract 
even English visitors by their wonderful spirit 
and realisation of execution, in spite of their devo- 
tion to purely domestic subjects; while M. Gerome’s 
wonderful rendering of the arena of a Roman am- 
phitheatre at the moment when, after a wholesale 
human butchery, the customary “ Ave. Cesar 
imperator ! moriturt te salutant” is being pro- 
nounced, will at once rivet the attention of the 
idlest gazers, of whatever nation. It is one of 
those remarkable realizations—one of those happy 
guesses at truth which are the result of long and 
careful study. It appears so true, that one might 
fancy it a photograph taken on the spot, while an 
imperial Cesar was in the very act of bowing 
acknowledgment for the dreadful salutation, 
rather than a work of pure imagination, the pro- 
duction of the pencil of a poetic painter in his 
Parisian atelier. Troyon’s “Oxen going to the 
Plough” will be admired by all who have been 
won over to that class of French art by the -per- 
suasive pencil of Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur. The 
highly-wrought and ever-charming little pictures 
of Meissonier,—costly gems of art,—cannot fuil to 
please English critics; for, though their key of 
eolour is much lower than that of the English 
school, there is a completeness—a thoroughness of 
artabout them that atoncecompensatesand satisfies 
all, whileno eccentricity or extravagance raises any 
dormant prejudice. ‘A Martyr of the Reign of 
Dioclesian”—so well known by an exquisite en- 
graving—is the picture among the works of Dela- 
roche that will attract mos‘ attention. The colour 
is fine as well as the drawing, and the conception 
of the sweetly-resigned drowning girl is almost 
the perfection of art. The figure fl.ats down the 
deep, dark stream at night; the deed has been 
literally a deed of darkness ; but a silvery nimbus, 
as described in the legend, floats mysteriously 
over the head of the martyr, and is seen by the 
ruffian executioners, whose forms are dimly shown 





at the top of the high bank, and who are evidently 
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about to fly in abject terror from the scene of their 
dreadful work, The heavenly calm of the young 
martyr to her faith, the face and bosom aloneremain- 
ing above the dark water, while the rest of the sink- 
ing figure is dimly seen beneath the eddying 
ripple, are so touching in their masterly  treat- 
ment, that one wishes that) Mr. Millais could 
have seen this picture before he painted his 
drowning, Ophelia; and speaking of Mr. Millais, 
reminds us that in the Belgian gallery there 
are pictures by H. Leys, which show pre- 
Reffuellism upon a scale not yet attempted in 
England. His great pictures of the Institution 
of the Order’ of the Golden Fleece, the edict 
establishing the Inquisition in Flanders, and 
four others, are laborious imitations of the bad 
drawing, false perspective, piled-up grouping, 
hideous female faces, and knock-kneed shanks, 
in -particoloured hose, that one finds in the 
inferior illaminations of the MS. chronicles of 
the fifteenth century; and yet the reproduction 
of this dead phase of art—the galvanizing into 
a grotesque new life of the struggles of Medi- 
eval art—is so powerfully executed; the depth 
and. fichness of tone is so attractive for its 
own sake, the sentiment so striking, that one 
cannot but devoutly wish that such evident talent 
may not be always destined ‘to walk backwards. 
And when one knows that Mr. H. Leys must 
often. see such works as those of his country- 
man Gallait, especially such as ‘‘ The last Moments 
of Egmont,” and “The last Honours paid to the 
Remains of the Count Egmont and: Horne,” of 
that artist; one cannot believe that he will perse- 
vere in his present wilful system of clever retro- 
gression, 

On‘ casually looking over the statuary distri- 
bated about the! nave and transept, one cannot 
but be struck by a peculiar kind of, perhaps un- 
conscious, plegiarism that is just now prevailing 
among a certain class of sculptors. Mr. Hiram 
Power, in his “ California,” reproduces his own 
“Greek Slave ;” and in his fine bust of  Proser:. 
pine” he not only issues a new edition of the head 
of the “ Greek Slave,” but copies also the sedges 
from which the well-known antique bust in the 
British Museum emerges, as from a natural 
drapery: the only change being that he adopts 
the acanthus-leaf instead of the sedge. The “ Boy 


with a Bird’s-nest,” in the Roman Court,‘is but a: 


variation of a well-known figure that bas been a 
favourite in plaster-casts of all sizes for years ; 
and then Mr. Ives’s charming “ Pandora” would 
not have bad that peculiar slimness of figure, and 
that small and somewhat hard Grecian head, 
ye the popularity of Power’s first popular 
work, 

There is a “Diana ’”’so evidently inspired by Jean 
Gougon’s celebrated “ Diane de Poitiers,” that, 
although the position is entirely different, the 
close relationship is seen in a moment. There is 
a large group, representing a scene in the Deluge, 
very sharp and spirited, though only in plaster— 
but then it is not original: the whole idea is but 
a free translation of Girodet’s famous picture. 
Among Austrian specimens of sculpture, Kaeschs- 
mann’s group of “Jason and the Dragon” is 
glaringly like several things by Canova; while 
Leopold Kissling’s corresponding group is almost 
an absolute reproduction of Canova’s ‘ Mars and 
Venus” under other names. 

After the lapse of a whole fortnight, what has 
been the conclusion arrived at with regard to 
Gibson-tinted sculpture ? That itis “ caviare” to 
the multitude seems pretty certain. The experi- 
ment has been too timid; the Mediswval. system 
of statue painting was much more successful. 
I remember'a-“‘S, Francis” insome [talian church— 
I cannot recollect where without my old note- 
book—in which the effect of the colouring was 
most impressive. The brow and eyelids were 
overhanging: a skilful device of the sculptor, no 
doubt,'to throw a soft shadow over the deep violet- 
toned eyes, that looked down with such benignant, 
pitying languor upon kneeling devotees, that 
always made his shrine a favourite spot in that old 
church, The statue was lighted only from a small 
window in the domed roof, the corroded glass of 
which only admitted subdued rays—just light 
enough to cast an air of mystery about the sculp- 
tured saint that was most impressive. Arrange- 
ments of this kind must not be deemed the mere 
tricks of art: they are among its more essential 
ingredients. In the case ‘of a single picture or 
statue of the highest class of art, painted for 
somwne high purpose, the light by which it is seen 
is almost as important as the forms and colours 
of the object itself. In the Pagan temples: of 
antiquity this principle, was, thoroughly . under- 
stood ;. and in the chief cella,or, as we should say, 
chapel, only a soft dim light was admitted. It 


was in such a chapel that Phidias’s famous 
statue was placed—within the temple erected 
among the deepest shade of the sacred wood, 
The limbs of this famous statue were of ivory, 
which appeared to represent the tone and texture 
of the finest skin; the drapery, falling across the 
knees, was of gold, as were the hair and beard— 
which did not appear unnatural, as it was the 
custom to wear powdered gold leaf in the hair on 
certain sacred festivals. The eyes were composed 
of gems; and, in the subdued light in; which the 
work was seen, Strabo tells us that it seemed to 
realize the actually presens numen, Phidias 
afterwards recommended simple marble as a more 
durable material, when about to, execute his 
second greatest work; but the Athenians’ pre- 
ferred the more attractive and life-like warmth 
of the ivory. The effect produced by a statue: 
composed of different materials in this manner 
was no doubt highly impressive, when placed in 
a fitting light, and at a proper distance from the 
eye of the spectator. Distance, and a certain 
amount of dimness in the light, are, in fact, ab- 
solutely required for a certain class of human 
works of art imitating or symbolizing the higher 
forms of nature. For it must be recollected 
that the works of the chisel and the paint-brush 
are not like works of nature, that display greater 
beauties the more their structure is exposed, 
even under the powers of the microscope ; but 
are, on the contrary, full of inevitable defects, 
which a veiled light and a certain well-cal- 
culated distance are required to conceal. It 
is to be hoped that the good people of Tournai 
have placed their magnificent picture of the 
“Last Honours paid: to Horne and Egmont,” 
painted’ for them by Gallait, in such a position ; 
for in their fine’ old Town Hall there must be 
many such. And so, after this digression, we 
return to Gibson’s statues, of which the tinting 
is either too much or too little. . The tone of 
the hair is too feeble tosupport the violet of the 
eye, which consequently appears, as I said before, 
too dark, and slightly staring. Had the drapery 
been of a rich, but not too strong violet, enriched 
with gold, it would have relieved and aided both the 
eyeand flesh tones, To the “Amor” and the other 
statues inthe Gibson pavilion similar remarks 
will apply.. Had their distance been greater, the 
tinting bolder, and the light a prepared one, the 
effect might have been beautiful. ‘Other attempts 
at showing, not colour, but different textures; in 
marble statuary have been attempted in some 
statues in the Exhibition.. In these necklaces 
and other ornaments are polished,—the flesh 
being left to exhibit the smooth but: un- 
polished grain of the marble. This has not a 
good effect, as the ornaments so treated look as 
though stuck on. 

In the pretty electrotype reproduction of Mal- 
let’s beautiful statue, ‘La Primavera della Vita,” 
the flesh is silver, while the hair and draperies 
are gold; the silver Cupids having golden wings, 
and the general effect being both rich and beau- 
tiful. The drapery of some other silver figures, 
exhibited by M. Christophle, is tinted by means 
of a transparent enamel, which produces the most 
happy effect in‘conjunction with the natural tones 
of the gold and silver, with which it is made to 
play: a part. 

While speaking .of artificially-coloured metal- 
work, one cannot omit remarking upon the appro- 
priate adoption of the deep tones of blue, purple, 
and ruddy. brown, in the iron screen for Here- 
ford Cathedral,—those tones being all formed of 
chemical preparations from iron itself, and-all: of 
them hues which iron might assume naturally, 
under particular conditions. Even the green, by 
means of which the other tones are sparingly 
heightened, finds the excuse for its use in the 
bronze portions of the screen,—a preparation of 
copper yielding the very tone required. This is 
a genuine application of science to art, 

Among the most tasteful examples of arrange- 
ment in the whole Exhibition, the manner 
in which some of our colonial products are dis- 
played may be cited. In the Australian depart- 
ment, an architectural entrance is formed by bales 
of wool bnilt into a great arch, supported by 
square columns, produced with the same unusual 
materials. . Pretty, devices, too, are formed with 
such unpromising materials as hemp and flax ; and 
polished sections of native woods are arranged in 
very suggestive ways, showing what effects might 
be produced by their judicious use in all kinds of 
decorative work, large or small. And then the 
gorgeous butterflies of British Guiana are’ so 
temptingly displayed, that new colonists might be 
tempted ut for the mere pleasure of capturing 
such exquisite creatures, especially if of an ento- 





How slowly the great majolica fountain, rises ! 
If it does not get on better with. its work, it 


will never begin to play,-as a‘punster might say, 


But there is, perhaps, a very sad cause for the 


seeming delay. Mr. Thomas, its designer, the re- 
gretted sculptor, has not lived to see his design 


realized. The hurry and anxiety connected with 
that. great ‘undertaking, and with other works 
which he intended to exhibit, may have contri. 
buted to the sad event. If it be so, he is not 
the only victim of our great decennial challenges 
to the world in art: A similar example has occurred 
elsewhere. The ambition of'a village clockmaker, 
known to me, determined him to make an immor. 
tal name in horology in our Great Exhibition ; and 
he has just fallen a victim to a task which over. 
taxed bis physical powers. In 1851 he had nearly 
completed a clock, which did not only mark the 


time in various novel and ingenious ways, but 


marked also the change of the moon, the time of 
the sun’s rising and setting, and even the state of 
the temperature. It was nearly finished within 
the prescribed time, but its thorough completion 
was impossible. He wished to exhibit it in its 
partially unfinished state, but the Commissioners 
refused to receive an incomplete work. The dis. 
appointment was more than his already overtaxed 
wits could bear, and he was carried to a lunatic 
asylum, where he remained till the Exhibition was 


‘over and forgotten, About two years ago he came 


out again, restored; but, unfortunately for him, 
there was. another exhibition coming on. This 
time, surely, the great clock might be finished, 
His progress’ was great.. Month after month the 
work grew towards greater completeness than he 
had ever hoped. The time drew near ; success 
seemed certain; when a crushing stroke of apo- 
plexy stopped both the clock in the workshop and 
the clock of life in the poor overwrought frame 
at the same blow. Then there was poor Collins, 
the well-remembered optician of the Polytechnic 


Institution. He had determined, on the occasion 


of the present Exhibition, to exhibit the physio- 
scope,—the well-known instrument of his own 
invention,—on a gigantic scale. The great tube 


was complete; two of the immense lenses perfect; | 


but,one morning, after a sleepless night, during 
which he had, no doubt, planned some important 
improvement, as he was hurrying to his workshop, 
he staggered, fell forward, was caught in the arms 
of a ‘workman, and. his worldly trials, which had 
been sad and many, were over. I saw the great tube 
of the projected instrument only the other day,— 
a sad monument of blighted expectations and 
unrequited labour. 

Bat the crowd passes on: it cannot stop for 
those who faint and fall by;the way; and neither 
the work of the village clock-maker, nor the giant 
physioscope of the poor optician, is missed in 
the brilliant show through which we have been 
rambling. It is in verity a magnificent assem- 
blage of the results of man’s genius and power, 
and full of encouragement for the future, in every 
light in which it can possibly be contemplated, 
There are those who have cavilled about the de- 
sirability of another Exhibition; but. its results 
will at once prove the worthlessness of all such 
timid views. Then there are those who, allowing 
themselves to become angry with the shortcom- 
ings in the management, recklessly condemu the 
Exhibition itself, and the very principle of such 
exhibitions; which is something like breaking the 
windows of the parish church, because some prag- 
matical young curate has made himself odious by 
incapacity and conceit. No; the Exhibition will 
be a great success, even though there had been ten 
times the amount of mismanagement that has 
really occurred. That it is also a source of deep 
interest to other nations, as well as England, we 
may gather from the presence of a whole tribe of 
foreign reporters, pencil and note-book in hand, 
rapidly framing reports, which are forwarded by 
every post to their respective countries. There 
is the Russian reporter; there, a distinguished 
littérateur from Belgium, charged with the plea- 
sant task of a daily feuilleton for Brussels; there, 
a group of men of letters from Paris, and among 
them may be distinguished at a: glance the fine 
intelligent face of Theophile Gautier—spa rkling 
with the very quintessence, of light Parisian ban- 
ter, alternating with bitter incisive wit, as the 
occasion may require. But he should leave alone 
English: quotations, even when he copies) om 
from such large print as that on the fascia 0 
the great domes,—his version of that inscription 
sent to the Moniteur is a perfect marvel of ab- 
surdity. ..And.there is Mr, Assolant, too, the cor- 
respondent of the Courrier de la Dimanche, whose 
ignorant impertinences on London and the English 











mological turn. 


in his recent reports have conferred upon him the 
sobriquet of Mr. Insoleni. ae 
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Others will recount all. the wonders. of gold 
work and silver work, of lace work, silk work, 
and cotton work, of iron work and zinc work, and 
of manufactures in bronze, and stone, and rare 
woods; and also of marvellous machinery, with 
its still more marvellous results. I am only a 
rambling general spectator, chatting over general 
impressions. 








MEMORIALS OF ARCHITECTS. 


Permit me, through the medium of your ex- 
tensively circulated pages, to call attention to the 
state of a few of the memorial stones to deceased 
architects, which has lately been pressed upon my 
attention. Ido so in the hope that. some of the 
descendants, or others, that have been interested 
in the eminent personages, either in their lifetime 
or after their death, may be actuated by their 
feelings of esteem to give the records that little 
attention which may conduce to their preservation 
for future generations. 


James Gibbs.—Died 1754. 


The memorial of this well-known architect 
exists as a tablet, of a small size, placed inside, 
and on the north wall, of Marylebone Chapel. A 
few shillings would renew the polish of the marble 
and the painting of the lettering, the top line of 
which is scarcely readable. The trustees of the 
Radcliffe Library, at. Oxford, to whom he left his 
library, drawings, &c.; and who appear, by their 
present, lately made, of a cast of the bust of 
Gibbs to the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
to esteem the architect of their noble edifice ; 
might surely take this task upon their hands, 


Joseph Bonomi.—Died 1808. 


To effect a restoration here, an “Old Mortality” 
is wanted. The headstone in the Marylebone 
Cemetery, on the south side of Paddington-street, 
is not far from the entrance-gate, and close to the 
newly-erected railings. The weather has acted 
upon the stone; almost entirely obliterating the 
centre portion; but the upper part is just. dis- 
cernible; the oil of the paint in the lettering having 
apparently preserved the stone ; giving the large 
letters the appearance of standing slightly in. re- 
lief. From the length of the inscription, which 
is preserved in Lysons’s “Environs of London,” 
supp. vol., the lower part of it must be covered by 
the soil. The sons, it records, had something to 
do with the erection of this memorial: will they 
renew the inscription ? 


George Dance (the elder).—Died 1768. 


Until I found out this tombstene, and some 
other records, it was not known when he died. 
It is a large black stone, lying on the south side 
of the church of St. Luke’s, Old-street. The 
inscription, though cut as long since as 1788, is 
still very legible, but requires attention in some 
parts where the stone has become worn. 


Henry Flitcroft.—Died 1769. 


To his memory there are both a flat stone and a 
tablet, close to each other, near the tower of 
Teddington Church. I have not seen them; but a 
friend who kindly copied the inscriptions for me 
last year, one in Latin, the other in English, 
stated that they were indistinct. I believe there 
is no descendant living. 


James Gandon.—Died 1823. 


To him there is no monument in the chapel at 
Drumcondra, near Dublin, where he was buried. 
Indeed that city is a sufficient one! But there is 
not even a tablet! nothing but the flat stone, 
recording the place of burial of his friend, Francis 
Grose, in whose grave Gandon was buried. Is 
there not one of the native architects of his 
adopted country to inscribe, at least, “ Here lies 
Gandon”? There is room on the stone for that, 
and for more. Wyatt Parworru, 








ON THE LIFE OF WELBY PUGIN.* 


Ir is an evident fact, but scarcely a truism, that 
any man who in these days would be a reformer 
in art must bring to the effurt an extraordinary 
power of mind; and it seems to me that this 
power may be spoken of as of three kinds—the 
power of logic, the power of design, the power of 
enthusiasm; muscular intellect, magical imagina- 
tion, electric passion; the head of the man, his 
hand, his heart. For the sake of illustration let 
me cite, as men whose fame is familiar to us, of 
our own day, and of our own province, Ruskin 








* Read by Professor Kerr at the Architectural Exhi- 
bition, 13th May. 


Barry, Pugin. Ruskin, the subtle thinker, the 
exquisite poet, not without the ability of design— 
far from it; not without fervid zeal—far, indeed, 
from that,—but, beyond all, the keen critic, stern 
teacher of the abstract. Barry, the graceful 
master of the pencil; the clear-headed, nimble- 
fingered, unimpassioned worker, working steadily 
in silence, and winning the day, without a word 
of philosophy, without a flutter of emotion. 
Pugin, the visionary dreamer, a man of most 
laborious hand, of refined and fertile fancy, of 
solid intellectual strength; but a wrestler wrestling 
fitfully in heat and rage, and losing the day—the 
more the pity—his philosophy in tatters, and his 
passion a wreck. And if you require me to sug- 
gest who shall be called the greatest of the three, 
I must ask Barry and Pugin to divide my suffrage 
—the one the sailer with the stream, the other 
the sailer against the stream. It is no disparage- 
ment to the sailer above the stream if, in the 
judgment of practical minds, he must here give 
place to practical men. 

T cannot, perhaps, set forth my views of Pugin 
in a'single sentence better than this. He wasa 
genuine reformer of art; no mean office. He 
combined in his own person all the three species 
of reforming energy;—no usual thing; and he 
combined them in no usual force. Passion of the 
most passionate on earth reigned within him 
supreme. His artistic ability was of the highest 
order of his day—the very highest. As for logical 
skill,—even of this he had enough for his mission, 
and, what is more singular, he had not too much. 

He died but ten years ago; he lived but forty 
years. To some of us, when we look back reflec- 
tively, it would almost seem as if he had died a 
century since, and lived a century: so much seed 
did he sow; so much fruit has it produced. 

I have thus, I think, made sufficiently clear 
my purpose for to-night. I am to speak of 
Welby Pugin, not as an odd fish, not as a crazy 
fanatic, not as a lost and wasted light, not asa 
defeated foe; but as a giant in his day, of whose 
stature the vocation which we represent may fairly 
and for many a year be proud: a man of genius— 
of such strange genius as to appear rather the 
ideal of some old romance than the living compeer 
of yesterday. 

The life of Welby Pugin was of three chap- 
ters: his youth, his manhood, his eclipse. It will 
be interesting to make one chapter more, that we 
may understand his origin,—the origin, that is to 
say, of his ‘career,—that which brought about his 
mission, and brought him forward to meet it. To 
sketch these four chapters of the history of the 
art-reformer can scarcely fail to prove instructive 
and stimulative to earnest minds, On the other 
hand, to follow the journey of the man,—to mark 
his uneasy footsteps, his persistent but fallacious 
purpose, hisultimate disappointment and despair,— 
may encourage most of us to be well pleased that 
we are not men of genius, 


I.—Tuer CHAPTER OF ORIGIN. 


Welby Pugin, born in 1812, had begun by 1827 
to be an acknowledged artist. The first question, 
therefore, is this,— What was the state of ‘things 
into which in 1827 this destined reformer came ? 
The second question follows,—What was he, how 
prepared, who came as he did into this state of 
things to be a reformer ? 

At the close of the last century, the condition 
of English architecture was this. The practice of 
the Classic style had degenerated into a certain 
imbecile frippery that cannot be denied, and need 
not be described,—mere tatters of Cinque-centist 
design patched together in lath and plaster, 
casing and cradling, hollow iron, and sanded 
wood. The practice of a certain Medieval style 
had recently come in as a new fashion, and upon 
the selfsame easy principles. Horace Walpole’s 
Strawberry Hill, Batty Langley’s five orders of 
Gothic architecture, James Wyatt’s ecclesiastical 
restorations, and the Carlton House conservatory 
‘in imitation of a cathedral,” are fair samples of 
the works which were with difficulty accomplished, 
and with unanimity admired: the same imbecile 
frippery, the same tatters of design tacked toge- 
ther, in the same lath and plaster, casing and 
cradling, hollow iron, and sanded wood. 

During the first quarter of the new century, 
matters improved to some extent. The close of 
the war set Englishmen all upon their travels; 
and the popularity of the pure Greek school, 
which had been acquiring influence gradually 
for sixty years, chiefly under Stuart and Revett, 
was raised to the utmost by the exertions of many 
well-known and esteemed writers, some of whom 
are still with us in honourable age. At the same 
time, in Gothic, John Britton felt emboldened 
to commence his celebrated illustrations of the 





English Cathedrals (in 1816); following the issue 
of his “ Antiquities,” begun in 1806, which fol- 
lowed: again the publication of Carter’s “ Delinea- 
tions,” commenced in 1795. Nevertheless, in both: 
styles, although the delineation of ancient ex- 
amples, and the art of imitating them, conse- 
quently, in new designs, was vastly improving, it 
must not be supposed that the throne of the 
counterfeit had in any material degree been 
shaken, In metropolitan buildings, sham Doric 
porticoes of painted compo hid flimsy fronts of no 
one knew what ; whilst neat baronial dwellings in 
the country affected to keep the villages in awe 
by sham cannon peeping out of embrazures of 
wood. 

In these circumstances there came into some 
note in London the elder Pugin. He was a French 
refugee ; and had been for many years employed 
as an office draughtsman by Mr. Nash, the then 
great king of all this compo architecture, when at 
length, being about the age of fifty, he married, 
and in course of a little time established himself. 
in independent business as a professed. archi- 
tectural author and designer, as we may call it, 
to the trade, with an office and half a dozen 
pupils,—ruled by his lady with a rod of iron. 

The taste of the elder Pugin was altogether 
Gothic ; and his first publication, which appeared 
in 1821, was entitled “Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture,’—a work even yet well known. 
Britton’s “Antiquities” had been before the public 
for a good many years ; and his “ Cathedrals ” had 
been for five years in course of publication. Pugin 
may be said, therefore, to have merely followed 
the lead of others; but his engravings were so - 
good and serviceable, that his work had a decided 
success, and his name became well known. In 
1826 he published another similar work, on the 
“ Antiquities of Normandy.” Britton being here 
associated with him; success still attended his 
efforts; and he afterwards published other similar 
works. But we have now arrived at the period 
when his son, the proper subject of this sketch, 
began to attract attention, as himself an artist of 
note, in 1827, as has been said, at the age of 
fifteen. 

Meanwhile, the Eclectic school of practice had 
come fully into public authority, and Greek and 
Gothic were recognized as the two great sister 
styles of architecture, which never could become 
rivals. ‘To remind you of the buildings which 
were being erected at or about that time, I ma 
mention Wyatville’s Windsor Castle, Soane’s B 
of England, Wilkins’s University College, Smirke’s 
Post Office ; Mr. Cockerell’s earlier works, such as 
St. George’s Chapel; Mr, Tite’s Scotch Church ; 
Mr. Poynter’s St. Katherine’s, Regent’s Park; 
Nash’s Haggerstone Church, and Barry’s churches 
at Brighton and the north of London. 

The condition of architecture at the time of 
Welby Pugin’s youth will thus be pretty clearly 
understood. The state of stupor of twenty years 
before had so far changed, that leading prac- 
titioners were displaying considerable refinement 
of design, chiefly in Greek, partly in Gothic; and, 
although it must not be disguised that inferior 
men were daily exhibiting all the imbecility of 
style and imposture of construction which 
characterized the preceding age, yet the art, asa 
whole, was manifestly coming towards that stage 
of amendment when Reform stept in. 

The train of circumstances which had produced 
the character of young Welby Pugin may also be 
tolerably clear. In the best Gothic school in 
London, an only son of the clever, earnest, and 
hardworking master, and the equally clever and 
most indomitable mistress, had grown up, clever, 
studious, and indomitable, to nearly man’s estate. 
He had been clever from the cradle; from early 
boyhood he had been a draughtsman as if by in- 
tuition; and it may as well be at once confessed 
that it was very early seen that he was to bea 
wilful, wayward, passionate, and indeed eecentric 
man. This was precisely the person to become a 
reformer. 

Of the other reformer of the day it is not within 
our present province to say much; but, to give 
due effect to the mission of Pugin, we must not 
forget that Barry was his contemporary. For the 
reform of architecture was destined to take not 
one direction only, but two; and up to the present 
moment, great as have been the results of Pugin’s 
leadership in Gothic, those of Barry’s leadership 
in Italian have also been very great. Of these 
two famous men, Barry carried a faneral light in 
St. Augustine’s when he who was so strangely his 
comrade, and never his rival, was laid sad\y in an 
almost neglected grave; and when we buried 
Barry in honour beneath the ancestral roof of 
Westminster, bigot as Pugin was, if he had lived 





! he would have been there. 
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II_—Tuer CuaptTer oF Yours. 


At fifteen, old Pagin’s skilful and enthusiastic 
boy, finding the regular work of: his father’s office 
a bore; was picked up by a fashionable silversmith, 
to be turned into money in the designing of 
fashionable Gothic plate. I always pity a manu- 
facturer’s artist. I picture the ready fancy and 
the skilful hand continually kept under a cloud 
by the decrees of the counting house. Before 
long it was worth while—it paid, that is to say— 
for Messrs. Rundell & Bridge to boast of this and 
that goblet and dish, as the design of young Mr. 
Pugin; but, I dare say, there was otherwise little, 
if any, departure from the time-honoured custom 
whereby the individuality of the artist is swal- 
lowed up in “the well-known reputation of the 
firm.” No doubt there are art-manufacturers 
listening to me now ; they are honourably esteemed 
and encouraged here, and long may it be so; let 
me be excused by them for what I now say; but 
there is a maxim which I would fain urge upon 
them as a manly principle—and a principle that 
will pay, I am sure, however improbably, because 
it isa manly one, and ought to pay. Pity your 
poor artist, and give him at least the credit of his 
work ; boast of his name, if you please, but do not 
boast of his work and call it yours; take the 
money, but let him have the fame. 

Pugin was soon picked up again, however. This 
time it was an upholsterer who got hold of him; 
and his work was to design Gothic furniture for 
Windsor Castle. Out of this engagement nothing 
particular arose, accept, quite accidentally, his 
first grand whim. He was of the age of fifteen, 
remember, for it was only June, 1827. 

Whims are the incentive efforts of genius. 
There are some people who never get beyond this 
whimsical stage; perhaps they are to be geniuses 
in another world; but there are others who get 
through it early. Pogin was one of these last ; 
he went quickly over the ground; but the whim- 
sicality was stupendous. So now comes whim the 
first. 

At the upholsterer’s he met the son of a scene- 
painter of Covent-Garden Theatre. He had never 
been in a theatre in his life; the only theatre to 
which his Puritanical mother took him was the 
chapel of the fanatical Edward Irving, the apostle 
of the Unknown Tongues. “Terribly long ser- 
mons,” he would say; an hour and a half at a 
time, and he couldn’t understand a word of it. 
Now, however, he went behind the scenes at 
Covent Garden, and at once understood all about 
that. Gothic scenery was fashionable. He made 
a rush at the subject; studied the processes of 
painting and machinery, and for some time, as a 
mere boy, was the great Gothic designer of such 
things. Not content with this, he cut to pieces 
the attic story of his old father’s house in Great 
Russell-street, formed it into a theatre of his own, 
and there revelled in designing (to use the words 
of Mr. Ferrey) “ the most exquisite scenery, with 
fountains, tricks, traps, drop-scenes, wings, soffices, 
hilly scenes, flats, open flats,and every magic change 
of which stage mechanism is capable.” Suffice it 
to'say that he rode his hobby very hard over this 
pleasant landscape for about two years without 
drawing rein; then suddenly throwing it on its 
haunches, with the unceremonious kick of genius, 
he dismissed it for another whim. 

His new passion was the sea. Whether the 
ocean is a Gothic element in these days, when 
everything is matter of opinion, might be a ques- 
tion for debate; but Pugin loved it to his dying 
day. “There is nothing worth living for,” he 
would say, “ but Gothic architecture and a boat !” 
A sort of Garibaldi in art, he took the command 
of a smack, and then of a schooner, and went into 
trade. At length old Neptune—perceiving, per- 
haps, that one more foolish young rover was ripe 
for a lesson—cast him lamentably upon Scottish 
rocks, and left him half-drowned and half-starved 
to seek a friend where he might. He made his 
melancholy way to Edinburgh ; went courageously 
to one of the principal architects, and introduced 
himself and his misadventure. Gillespie Graham 
clothed and fed his erratic professional brother 
joyfully, put a purse in his pocket, and sent him 
home to London, with a dose of sound Caledonian 
counsel, and a keepsake whereby to remember it— 
the good man’s silver compasses, All this pro- 
duced satisfactory results. On his arrival in 
London the repentant sailor took earnestly to 
art. Six years afterwards one of the most striking 
designs for the Palace of Westminster (some said 
it was the best of all) was Pugin’s work in 
Gillespie Graham’s name. In Herbert’s portrait, 
after many years more, Pugin holds in his hand 
the venerable silver compasses. 

The date of this not wifortunate shipwreck was 


1830; and the ruined commander had reached 
the age of eighteen. He now took to art, I have 
said ; he took to it, however, still whimsically. 
Whim the next was an architectural whim,— 
the establishment of a factory for Gothic carving. 
He took large premises at Covent Garden; en- 
gaged carvers, and undertook the supply of or- 
namental work for architects, in all quarters of 
the country ; making, of course, his own designs 
of detail, as he alone, even at eighteen, could 
make them. It seems a hard thing to say, but 
we are scarcely surprised to be told, that within a 
few months the speculation proved a total failure. 
The idea seems ridiculously natural, but one 
might fairly say that, amongst all these whims, it 
is a wonder he had not married. Well, he had 
married. “I had married,” he would tell you, 
“twice before I had shaved once.” It wasashort 
courtship ; the young wife came from the scene- 
painting connection ; she was taken home to old 
Mr. Pugin’s house in Great Russell-street ; the 
parents much disapproved the match, but they 
did not dare to thwart their wayward son. The 
poor girl, however, proved an affectionate com- 
panion; and when she died, within the year, 
the boy-husband’s heart seemed broken. The 
desolate youth, in his infinite depression, looked 
back upon his past life. To smile at. his hy- 
perbole would be sacrilege. He was not 
twenty: he looked back over six years: there 





his rare right hand had not forgot its eunning. 
He now began in earnest the battle of life. It 
will be seen that his ardour, although all unabated, 
and still like no one else’s ardour, was now the 
steady purpose of manhood, and no longer the 
caprice of a boy. 

He at once married again. The new connection 
was still somewhat. hastily and enthusiastically 
formed ; but the lady was one who proved worthy 
of his respect, and competent to.influence him for 
good throughout the best part of his life. 

He went to reside at Salisbury, and became as 
nearly as possible a man of business,—a practisin 
architect. At first he passed a good deal of his. 
time in Gothic sketching and study, making a tour, 
indeed, of the English cathedrals for this purpose, 
He everywhere found restorations, repairs, re- 
arrapgements, in the manner which we described a 
little time ago. He disapproved of them. He ex- 
pressed himself vehemently about them. “TI rushed 
to the cathedral ; but, horror! dismay! the villain 
Wyatt had been there! All that is vile, cunning, 
and rascally is. included in the term Wyatt!” 
Again,—“The church is in dreadful repair—fall it 
must; and all that is to be hoped is, that in its 
fall it may annihilate those whose duty it was to 
have restored it.” Again,—‘“ The church was im- 
proved and beautified about thirty years ago by 
the late Mr. Wyatt. Yes—this monster of archi. 
tectural depravity, this pest of cathedral architec- 


had been crowded into those six years—even, ture, has been here;—need I say more? The 
his stern mother said so—a whole lifetime , man, I am sorry to say, who executes the repairs 


of woe.” 
seek out for her burial some pleasant place 
after the pleasantness of his own odd fancy. 
He took her to Christchurch, in Hampshire, 
because it was a pleasant place. Three weeks 


after her death he laid her in the vault, with ' 


unusual ceremonial, at eight o’clock at night. 
Perhaps it was a comfort, perhaps an embarrass- 
ment: she had left behind her the sad legacy 
of a new-born daughter. 

Whim after whim ; he was not yet twenty, and 
we lose their reckoning. He now resolved to 
build himself a model house. It would seem that 
he had cherished this whim for some time, young 
as he was. He would build in the Medisval 
manner, of course: not in. the manner which 
Nash and Wyatt followed, but in what that 
manner ought to be. He fixed upon a piece of 
ground near Christchurch, where he had so 
lately buried his young wife. All was speedily 
in readiness except one thing—the money. 

We all know how inflexible a thing this is; how 
the money will always have its own way ; how it 
is of no use to coerce it, or to coax it, or to pro- 
pose any sort of compromise to. it; how nothing 
will weigh with it for a moment but mean me- 
chanical considerations, vulgar reckonings, cal- 
lous unimaginative arithmetic. It has been the 
great enemy of poetic and impassioned minds 
from Tubal Cain till now, and has behaved towards 
them in ashameful and remorseless way. Young 
Pugin was positively stopped short on the very 
threshold of his project by this ill-conditioned 
adversary. His indignation and disgust may be 
more readily imagined, as the phrase goes, than 
described. An application was made to the old 
gentleman in Great Russell-street to become 
surety for his son. The drawings, no doubt, were 
ready; the cost counted; the building staked 
out; but old Mr. Pugin was seventy. He de- 
clined the investment. And, what is more dis- 
creditable still to human nature, there is not a 
soul in this room who does not consider him to 
have done quite right. 

However, in the same year, 1832, old Mr. Pugin 


‘died, in December; and early in the year follow- 


ing died his widow. All that we have to remark 
about them here is, that they seem to have been 
buried quietly and without a whim, at Islington, 
under the control of Mrs. Pugin’s sister, who had 
long dwelt there. Mrs. Pugin, in her youth, had 
been the belle of Islington, although her beauty 
was of the severe order. An eccentric gentle- 
man once said to her, “‘ Madam, how exceedingly 
like you are—to the devil!” And she accepted 
the remark as a compliment. 


III.—Tur CHAapTerR oF MannHoop. 


The year 1833 saw Welby Pugin, at the age of 
21, an orphan, a widower, a father ; one who had 
seen ups and downs in the world; one who had 
had his projects, and had some of them still. 

He was a slovenly, ordinarily-looking person ; 
impatient, dogmatic, and whimsical; sailor-like in 
dress and habits, with a redeeming dislike, how- 
ever, of beer and tobacco, and a still more re- 
deeming brightness of enthusiasm in his eye. In 





all his ups and downs his memory bad never 


ceased to accumulate its stores of Gothic art, and 


| 





Whim after whim: he resolved to of the building was a pupil of the wretch himself, 


and has imbibed all the vicious propensities of his 
accursed tutor.” We can only say, that this was, 
at the worst, very sound criticism, and at the best 
very rough language. Sound criticism and rough 
language were to be his through life. 

Soon after his settlement at Salisbury, a rela- 
tive died, bequeathing him a considerable legacy. 
What was he todo now? There is a logical cer- 
tainty about some people’s most odd doings—a 
method in their madness—which enables us to 
guess to a nicety what they are to do next. 
Pugin’s aunt left him money, and the question is, 
What was he to do with it? Money ?—why, 
money was the identical thing which stopped him 
short in the matter of his house. He would build 
his house with it, of course! He selected a suit- 
able site in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, bought 
it, and forthwith erected his long-contemplated 
Gothic dwelling. It was what may be called a 
plain fifteenth-century square brick house, of three 
stories, with a high-pitched and crested hip roof . 
and there were two-attached turrets,—one consti- 
tuting a small porch below, and a belfry at the 
summit, : 

The elevations were altogether unsymmetrical, 
and, I think, more in the simple, ungarnished, and 
unaffected spirit of Mediaeval domestic work than 
any other modern design of the kind I know. 
The high road in front of the site being some 
feet above the ground within, and the lower- 
most story being therefore formed as a basement 
of kitchen offices, the entrance-door was reached 
on the first-floor level by the not inappropriate 
but needless means of a small drawbridge. The 
rooms are generally described as having been quaint 
and uncomfortable ; but there was nothing in it to 
mark as yet the peculiar mission of the man, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the domestic chapel, and the hagio- 
scope by which the occupants of the bedchamber 
story might listen to the service at early morn- 
ing. 

The plan generally is pronounced to have been 
more modern in its principles than ancient. The 
decoration, fittings, and furniture, were of course 
in Medieval style, the design of the owners 
hand. 

Meanwhile, he had brought out several books 
illustrative of Gothic art. During the years 1835 
and 1836, he published no less than four volumes 
of designs, in so many various departments of his 
favourite style, namely : first, his “ Gothic Furni- 
cure,” and succeeding this, his “Iron Work, 
“Gold and Silver Work,” and “ Ancient Timber 
Work.” Although the knowledge of what we call 
Medizval principles has vastly progressed since 
that time, no one who examines those early works 
can wonder that they attracted great attention, 
became the accepted authorities on their subjects, 
and established the reputation of their author as 
the leader of the new-fashioned Gothic style of 
ornamental art.* 








Sovurn Kxrystncron Mvssvm.—During the 
week ending 10°-h May, the visitors have been 
14,135 in number. 





* To be continued. 
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CUSTOMARY CHARGES OF 
ARCHITECTS, 


Ar a meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, held at the house in Conduit-street on 
the 12th instant, Mr. Owen Jones, V.P., in the 
chair; it was resolved that the following outline 
of charges, as being those now usually and pro- 
perly made, should be issued :-— 


“ New Buildings, Sc. 

The usual remuneration for an architect’s ser- 
vices, except as hereinafter mentioned, is a com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the total cost of the 
works executed from his designs; besides which, 
all travelling and other incidental expenses in- 
curred by the architect are paid by the employer ; 
who is also chargeable, under certain conditions, 
as hereafter mentioned, for time occupied in 
travelling. 

But for all works in which the art required is of 
a high kind, and the expenditure mainly for 
skilled labour and not for materials,—e g., in designs 
for the furniture and fittings of buildings, for their 
decoration with painting or mosaic, for their sculp- 
ture, for stained glass, aud other like works,—the 
architect’s charge is not made by way of commis- 
sion on the cost ; nor does it depend upon the time 
employed in making the design ; but is regulated 
by special circumstances, and varies according to 
the skill and artistic power of the architect. 

Acommission of 24 per cent. is to be charged 
upon such works as sculpture, stained glass, and 
others of a similar nature, for which the architect 
does not give the design, but arranges with the 
artists or with the tradesmen, and directs the work 
generally. 

In works under 5007. in amount, 5 per cent. is 
not fairly to be considered as remunerative ; and 
in such cases it is just to the employer as well as 
to the architect to charge by time or by a scale, 
varying from 10 per cent. for works under 100/., 
to 5 per cent. on amounts above 500/. 

The commission is reckoned upon the total cost 
of the works, valued as if executed entirely by 
labour and of new materials provided by the 
builder. 

The commission is to be charged upon the 
whole value of the work executed, with the addi- 
tion of 24 per cent. upon any omissions. 

This is exclusive of the charge for measuring 
extras and omissions. 

The architect is entitled during the progress of 
the building to payment on account at the rate 
of 5 per cent. on the instalments paid to the 
builder, or otherwise to half the commission, on 
the signing of the contract, and the remainder by 
instalments as above. 


Travelling. 

All travelling expenses are to be charged extra. 

These rules suppose the work to be executed 
within an easy distance of the architect’s office ; 
but if the work is executed at a considerable or 
inconvenient distance from it, an allowance be- 
yond the 5 per cent. ought to be made for the 
time occupied in travelling, in addition to the 
actual expenses, 


Extra Services. 

_ The per-centage does not cover professional ser- 
vices in connection with negotiations for site, 
arrangements respecting party-walls, or right of 
lights, nor services incidental to arrangements 
consequent upon the failure of builders whilst 
carrying out work; but all such services are 
charged for in addition, the basis for charge being 
the time employed. 


Alterations in Design. 


Supposing that the employer, after having 
agreed to a design, and had the drawings pre- 


pared, should have material alterations made, an 


extra charge may be made according to the time 
occupied, 

If the architect should have drawn out the 
design complete, with plans, elevations, sections, 
and specification, ready for estimate, the charge is 
half the usual commission above named. 

If the architect should have, in addition, pro- 
cured tenders in accordance with the instruction 
of his employer, the charge is half per cent. extra 
to the above. 

Alterations of Buildings. 

For works in the alteration of premises, the 
remuneration may be increased according to the 
time, skill, and trouble involved. 

Duties of the Architect. 


All of the following requirements for buildings 
ane. ioalariad in the ordinary charge of 5 per 
cent, :— 


Preliminary sketches, 





Working drawings and specifications sufficient 
for an estimate and contract. 

Detailed drawiogs and instructions for execu- 
tion. 

General superintendence of works (exclusive of 
clerk of works). 

Examining and passing the accounts (exclu- 
sive of measuring and making out extras and 
omissions), 

No additional remuneration is due for making 
such a rough estimate as may be obtained, for 
instance, by cubing out the contents. If a detailed 
estimate be framed, additional remuneration is 
due from the employer. 

An architect is bound, under the 5 per cent. 
charge, to provide one set of drawings and one 
set of tracings, with duplicate specification; it 
being understood that the architect is paid for 
the use only of the drawings and specification, 
and that they remain the property of the 
architect. 

Estates. 

The charge for taking a plan of an estate, 
laying it out, and arranging for building upon 
it, should be regulated by the time, skill, and 
trouble involved. 

For actually letting the several plots (in ordi- 
nary cases) a sum not exceeding a whole year’s 
ground-rent may be charged. 

For inspecting the buildings during their pro- 
gress (so far as may be necessary to ensure the 
conditions being fulfilled), and finally certifying 
for lease, the charge should be a per-centage not 
exceeding half per cent. up to 5,000/., and above 
that by special arrangement. 

All the above fees to be exclusive of travelling 
expenses, and time occupied in travelling, as before 
mentioned. 

The charge for the above does not include the 
commission for preparing specification, directing, 
superintending, and certifying the proper forma- 
tion of roads, fences, and other works executed at 
the cost of the employer, nor for putting the plans 
on the leases. 

Valuations. 

The following definite charges are recognised 
for valuation of property :— 

The charge throughout is 1 per cent. on the 
first 1,000. and half per cent. on the remainder 
up to 10,0007. Below 1,000/. and beyond 10,000/. 
by special arrangement. These charges do not 
include travelling expenses, nor attendance before 
juries, arbitrators, &. 

Per Day. 

The charge per day which may be made by 
architects depends upon their professional position ; 
but the minimum charge is three guineas per day. 

Dilapidations. 

The charge for estimating dilapidations is 5 per 
cent. on the estimate, and in no case less than 
21. 2s. 

Quantities. 

It is not desirable than an architect should 
supply to builders quantities on which to form 
tenders for executing his design; but in case of 
such being done, it should be with the con- 
currence of the employer, and the architect should 
be paid by him and not by the builder.” 








THE RECLAMATION OF LAND FROM 
SEAS AND ESTUARIES. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


At the meetings on April 29th and May 6th, 
Mr. Hawkshaw, president, in the chair, various 
papers on the above subject were read. 

The first was “On the Sea Dykes of Slesvig and 
Holstein, and Reclamation of Land from the Sea,” 
by Mr. John Paton. In this the construction of 
the dykes was described in detail; historical re- 
cords being given of the earliest forms, including 
the “ Hualligs,” remnants of large tracts of land, 
which were shown to be of great antiquity. It 
was considered that the preservation of the 
Halligs and of the islands was of vital importance 
to the whole of the marshes; the full force of the 
sea being broken on them before reaching the 
main land. Details of the various forms of dykes 
were given. Generally, in Slesvig, a slope of 
3 to 1 was used on the seaward side, to a height 
of 10 to 12 feet ubove the ordinary level of the 
water. There was then a cess, or bench, of 10, 
12, or 15 to 1, according to circumstances; the 
section being entirely dependent on the position, 
the extent of the foreland, its height above the 
ordinary flood level, and its exposure to the direct 
action of the waves and wind. The variations in 
the rise of the water on different parts of the 
coast had a considerable influence on the height 





of the dykes; and it was shown that a high level 
of the crown was not always desirable ; the banks 
on the island of Pellworm being instanced as 
illustrations. The application of the curved stone 
facing for defending the dykes appeared only to 
be justified under peculiar circumstances, and by 
the want of straw and the scarcity of labour in 
the time of danger ; as it was thought to prevent 
the natural rising of the ground, and to cause a 
depression at the foot of the facing, besides being 
very expensive. The materials for and the mode 
of formation of the dykes, and the various plans 
of protection adopted, were then treated of. 
Above the ordinary flood level, grass plots, 
covered or uncovered with straw matting, were 
shown to be of much importance; while in ex- 
posed places, where every ordinary tide reached 
the dykes, the sea-slopes were sometimes covered 
with straw matting, stitched down in a peculiar 
manner; or they were pitched with stone, or 
protected with fascine or hurdle works. These 
and other methods had all been adopted with 
uniform advantage, under the circumstances in 
which they had been employed; particularly that 
of protecting the slopes with twisted straw- 
bands. It was stated that there was no feature 
in connection with the dykes of greater import- 
ance than the projecting works, or groynes. 

In conclusion, the author reviewed the general 
advantages of these works in England, Holland, 
and Denmark, and the results which had already 
been accomplished, as well as those which still 
remain to be achieved. He considered the true 
test of successful engineering enterprises to be, 
not so much the perfection of the gigantic works 
which had been raised up as monuments of skill, 
but rather the benefits they conferred upon the 
world. Judged by this standard, it was con- 
tended that no other engineering works were of 
more paramount importance than reclamations 
from the sea. It was observed that the country, 
which was originally a trackless waste, now con- 
sisted of some of the richest land in Europe; fur- 
nishing, together with the kingdom of Denmark, 
corn to England to an extent only surpassed by 
two other great states of the world; besides vast 
numbers of cattle, sheep, and horses. These re- 
sults were then compared with what had been 
accomplished in the Lincolnshire fens and in 
Holland, and it was remarked that the three 
marsh countries were capable of affurding a larger 
supply of grain than was now imported from 
America, Russia, and Prussia combined. Indeed, 
independently of other great inclosure works, it 
was estimated that the annual revenue of those 
countries was at least eight millions sterling; a 
sum equivalent to more than the net passenger 
receipts of all the railways in the United King- 
dom. There were still upwards of 600,000 acres 
of land in England and Ireland, worth from 201. 
to 607. per acre, which might yet be reclaimed; 
and if similar districts in other countries were 
added to this calculation, the magnitude of the 
results could scarcely be overrated. It was rc- 
markable that, notwithstanding the many advan- 
tages attending reclamation works, which could 
now be effected at a less expenditure than for- 
merly, by the judicious application of steam- 
power, such enterprises were still regarded with 
suspicion and distrust, although they «affurded the 
means of the soundest and most profitable applica- 
tion of capital. 

The second paper read was “On Reclaiming 
Land from Seas and Estuaries,” by Mr. James 
Oldham. 

In practical operations on the Humber, endea- 
vours were in the first instance made to secure a 
thoroughly uniform surface to the land to be 
inclosed. Thus, a year or two before embanking, 
the ground was drained by “gripping,” so as to 
let off the whole of the standing pools, and allow 
the depressions to silt up. The permanent drain- 
age of the land was provided for by a sluice, the 
size and the level of the cill of which were deter- 
mined by the rise and fall of the tide, and by the 
extent of land to be drained. Withregard to the 
sectional form and area of the bank itself, where 
the outer face was exposed to a heavily rolling sea, 
the slope should be gradual; and if the soil to be 
used in its construction was light, then the bank 
must have a wide base, and there should be a 
puddle wall in the centre to prevent leakage. 
if a slip took place in a tidal embankment, fascines 
or fagots should not be employed, as they were 
liable to act as conductors for the water. 

In illustration of these remarks, the works of 
the last embankment, for inclosing 700 acres of 
new accretion, at Sunk Island, were described. 
They were commenced in April, 1850, and were 
completed in the December following, the tide 


j having been excluded by the 1st of July; and 
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were executed under the direction of the 
author as engineer; Mr. G. C. Pauling being the 
contractor. The total length of embankment was 
6,067 yards. That portion which had to encounter 
the storms of the Humber was 3,943 yards in 
length ; its greatest height being 8 feet 10 inches, 
width at the base 61 feet, and at the top 4 feet. 
The outer face had a slope of 5 to 1, and the inner 
of 1} to 1. The remaining portion of the embank- 
ment was 2,124 yards in length; had an average 
height of 6 feet 3 inches, though in one part it 
was 7 feet 6 inches high; was 32 feet wide at the 
base, and 3 feet at the top. The outer face had a 
slope of 3 to 1, and the inner of 1 to 1. In making 
the embankments, the material removed in form- 
ing the drains round the inside of the inclosure 
was employed: where this was not sufficient, the 
contractor was permitted to excavate from the 
foreshore, provided the cutting did not exceed 
4 feet 6 inches in depth, and did not approach 
within 6 feet of the bottom of the outer slope. 
Channels were cut to allow the water which 
accummulated in these pits to run off after every 
tide; and within four years these pits were silted 
up by tidal deposit alone. The banks were raised 
at once to the height of ordinary spring tides ; the 
natural creeks being left open. These were then 
filled up simultaneously, and the whole of the 
banks brought to a uniform level, to the full 
height required. The first bank cost 10s. 6d., 
and the second 4s. 6d. per lineal yard; or at the 
rate of 54d. and 43d. per cubic yard on the 
average respectively. The banks were perfectly 
watertight from the first, and the greatest settle- 
ment in any part was not more than 15 inches. 

Details were then given of the self-acting 
draining sluice, or clough, which was provided 
with tidal doors, and had been erected at a cost of 
3807. It appeared that the foundation consisted 
of timber piles, and that the superstructure was 
composed of brickwork with stone copings. The 
hollow quoins, the framing of the gates, and the 
top cills were of English oak; the bottom cills 
being of elm timber. A door, capable of being 
raised or lowered by machinery, was provided, to 
admit of the outfall, which was liable to be silted 
up in dry seasons, being occasionally scoured ; and 
this door could be used, in very dry seasons, for 
admitting a quantity of tidal water to fill the 
fence ditches. 

The third paper read was “On Reclaiming Land 
from Seas and Estuaries,” by Mr. J. H. Muller (of 
the Hague). 

After contending that the effect of reclaiming 
or draining land was to remove the cause of 
malaria, or ague ; and not, as had been erroneously 
asserted, to produce it; the author proceeded to 
point out that, in designing such works, the object 
should be to inclose the largest area, with the least 
length of bank, and the smallest average cross 
section. These points were regulated by the 
direction of the sea-bank, to which attention was 
next called. It was sometimes recommended that 
the sea-bank should be, as nearly as possible, 
parallel with the current, and at an angle to the 
prevailing winds. But experience seemed to show 
that, where creeks did not interfere, a different 
system was preferable; and that one side should 
be boldly exposed to the full force of the gales; 
and that the current should be allowed to act 
upon it almost at right angles; if, at the same 
time, that one side would shelter or protect the 
other two sides. By this arrangement a less 
extent of bank required supervision during gales, 
and it also presented advantages during construc- 
tion. The line of the embankment should, if 
practicable, cross creeks at right angles, and at 
the same level; and, in all cases, care must be 
taken to secure the bottoms of the creeks by 
aprons, to prevent them from becoming deeper. 

The extent of land to be reclaimed at any one 
time was then considered ; and it was argued that 
large areas were the least expensive in the end ; 
for, if a small area was selected at first, some por- 
tion of the original sea-banks would be useless 
when an increase became desirable. 

Breaches in banks were attributable either to a 
small percolation of water underneath the seat, 
or to the defence or protection of the slope being 
insufficient. Frequently it was not possible to 
obtain clay in sufficient quantities to form a puddle 
wall in the centre of the bank ; and, if the force of 
the wave was strong enough to break through 
stone and wood, clay would not be able to resist 
it.. Sometimes, at extraordinary high tides, a 
breach would occur above the cess ; but this rarely 
happened ; and the time during which danger could 
arise was so short that the evil might be remedied 
before the next returning high tide. When the 
water rose above the top of the bank, the back 
vnprotected slope was liable to be damaged, and 


thus tolead toa breach. This might be averted by 
driving stakes into the top of the bank, and placing 
planks, supported by clay or other materinls, 
behind them, 

The materials employed for the defence of slopes 
were of three different kinds,—clay and grass flags, 
wood, and stone. When banks were constructed on 
salt marshes, the body consisted of clay taken 
from the adjoining excavations. In this case it 
was advisable, after trimming the slopes, to sow 
coarse and meadow grass and clover seeds, and to 
protect the whole withacrammat. Thecrammat, 
which cost 3d. or 4d. per square yard, was com- 
posed of a layer of clean barley straw, about 
2 inches thick, evenly laid, and fastened to the 
clay by straw bands, or strands; sixty to ninety 
stitches being made per superficial yard. In two 
or three years the bank was so consolidated that 
the mat did not require renewal. When these 
banks were on a lower level than the salt marsh, 
a protection of clay and grass was insufficient. In 
such cases a layer of clay, protected by stone, at a 
slope of 4 or 6 to 1, was employed in England, but 
without a cess, or bench. This afforded the requi- 
site strength; but it was expensive; and, as usually 
constructed, it needed much repair. 

A description was given of the protection by 
fascine work. This consisted of layers of fagots, 
5 or 6 inches in thickness, placed in a direction up 
and down the slope of the bank, the thick ends 
overlapping the thin ends of the lower rows. These 
were fastened down by stakes, which were left 8 
inches above the fagots, and were connected toge- 
ther by means of willow binders, or “ wattles,” 
something like hurdle-work. When the proper 
sort of wood was obtained, this protection would 
endure from five to seven years, and was quite able 
to resist the action of the tide. The strength of 
this kind of protection might be increased by 
increasing the number of the stakes and binders, 
or by filling in with stone, firmly wedged between 
the rows of stakes. The stone defence, as com- 
monly constructed by the Dutch, on islands ex- 
posed to the ocean, was formed thus :—When the 
slope was trimmed, a layer of clay, 12 inches to 18 
inches in thickness, was spread over it, covered 
sometimes with acrammat. Over this bricks,in one 
or two courses, were laid; and then from 6 inches 
to 12 inches of brickbats, on which stones from 12 
inches to 18 inches in depth were set. This work, 
though very durable, was costly, and hence should 
only be adopted where security rendered it neces- 
sary ; a8, for instance, for banks near to low-water 
mark. 








PLASTER DECORATIONS, RAILWAY TER- 
MINUS HOTEL, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Amongst the larger structures that have been 
erected in the metropolis within the last few years, 
may be enumerated our railway hotels, upon 
which large sums have been expended. We have 
already given accounts of several. Some of these 
buildings display a large amount of ornate archi- 
tectural detail externally ; and internally are fitted 
up with great splendour; at the same time com- 
bining every modern convenience and luxury. 
Ranking with the more notable of them is that 
indicated above, which is about to be opened. The 
various works connected with it have been carried 
out to a successful issue, in a remarkably short 
space of time, by Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, from 
the designs of Mr. Henry Currey, architect; Mr. 
Harris, his chief assistant, having acted as clerk 
of works, and Mr. Daniel Steele as general 
manager on the part of the contractors. 

On a former occasion we gave illustrations of 
the edifice, and then described its general arrange- 
ments. It rests with us now briefly to notice the 
most imposing feature of the interior, which con- 
sists of a suite of apartments on the second floor, 
comprising a coffee-room, 66 feet by 30 feet; a 
library, 28 feet by 23 feet; and a ladies’ coffee- 
room, 30 feet square ; all of which have an uniform 
height of 18 feet. 

The ceiling and upper portion of the walls of 
the first of these apartments display a profuse 
combination of decorative plaster work in high 
relief in the Renaissance style, worked with an 
amount of vigour and artistic feeling that deserves 
high commendation. The whole of this, as well 
as the carvings of the exterior, has been executed 
by Mr. James Tolmie, Belvidere-road, Lambeth. 

The ceiling of the coffee-room is divided into 
five general compartments, by means of beams 
supported by cantilevers, arranged in pairs under 
them : the latter are decorated in front by festoons 
of fruit and flowers, which combine them. The 
compartments are subdivided into three panels 
each, the larger one being in the centre, and 








having a pendant. 








These panels are filled with moulded work and 
foliage, separated from each other by bands, the 
plainness of which is relieved by the insertion of 
bold, effective flowers, in a hollow. 

The walls below the lower line of the cornice 
are embellished with a series of foliated arches 
supported by pilasters having enriched capitals. 
the enrichment -being carried across the piers be. 
tween them. The soffits of the arches are also 
ornamented, together with their spandrils; and 
at each end of the room, heads, of the four 
seasons, are tastefully introduced in their centres, 
surrounded by shields and scroll-work, surmounted 
by eagles. 

At present the decorations of this room are al] 
in one colour; but hereafter the polychromatic 
artist will doubtless be instructed to exercise his 
art upon them, and so bring out some of the orna. 
ments with extra good effect. 

The doors and other wood-fittings are of 
mahogany. 

The library and ladies’ coffee-room coincide in 
character with that which we have described, 

Mr. Mitchell, of Walton-street, Brompton, has 
supplied the chimney-pieces, which are of statuary 
and coloured marble. The rooms are certainly 
very creditable to Mr. Currey. 








THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 


Our readers are aware that the Congress of the 
Social Science Association is to be held in London 
in June next. A conversazione will be given b 
the Association on the evening of the 7th of that 
month, in the Palace of Westminster. The 
entrance will be by Westminster Hall. Visitors 
will be received, probably, by the President and 
Council of the Association in St. Stephen’s porch, 
and will pass into St. Stephen’s Hall, and so 
to the corridors and Houses of Parliament, 
illuminated for the occasion. It may be ex- 
pected that this meeting, which will give many 
foreign visitors an opportunity to see the Palace 
of the Legislature under agreeable circumstances, 
will be a striking feature in the week’s proceedings, 
The judges have arranged their sittings so that all 
the courts at Guildhall will be available for the 
different sections during the week. Some evening 
meetings will be held in Burlington House. 
Lord Brougham will, we believe, be the Presi- 
dent of the Congress. 








PROPOSED ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


The National Memorial.—The Queen’s com- 
mittee, acting probably on a passage in Generab 
Grey’s last letter, have referred the consideration 
of the question as to the National Memorial to a 
committee of architects, consisting of Mr. P. C. 
Hardwick, Mr. James Pennethorne, Mr. G. G. 
Scott, Professor Smirke, Mr. Tite, M.P., and Pro- 
fessor Donaldson. They held their first meeting 
on Thursday last, in the Board-room of the Fine 
Arts Commission in the Palace of Westminster. 
The whole matter, it will be evident, is exactly 
where it was when it was, with somewhat too 
great haste, we are forced to think, taken out of 
the hands of the committee appointed for the pur- 
pose by the public meeting called and presided 
over by the Lord Mayor. The fear we have is 
lest this complication of references should result 
in confusion. Our desire, however, is to assist by 
every possible means in obtaining a successful 
result: not to raise difficulties. 

Provincial.—It has been resolved, at Yar- 
mouth, to obtain subscriptions towards the central 
memorial; although an inclination to prefer 
a local memorial has also been shown.——At 
Rochester, a drinking-fountain, as a memorial 
of the Prince, is being erected. The site is one 
given by Government, in the Military-road. The 
front will have a large medallion likeness of the 
Prince, and his arms will ornament the sides. The 
fountain will be from a design by Mr. Street.—— 
At Hastings, thirty to forty plans have been re- 
ceived in competition for the premium offered for 
a design of the local Albert memorial clock-tower- 
It is intended to exhibit these designs publicly in 
the Market Hall.—_—At a meeting of the Bridg- 
water Town Council, the Property Committee sub- 
mitted plans for the erection of a Town-hall, to 
commemorate the Prince Consort. It was pro- 
posed to erect two halls on the site of the existing 
law courts, at a cost of upwards of 5,000/. The 
money, it was suggested, should be raised by we 
sale of the old corporation property, and by "i 
rowing the remainder on security. The plans an 
report of the committee were ordered to be re- 
ferred to a committee appointed by the town to 
carry out the memorial, previous to their being 
submitted to the public at large. 
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CLOSING ADDRESS, LIVERPOOL 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ar a meeting of this society, held on the 7th, 
the retiring President, Mr. J. M. Hay, made the 
following address :*— 


In closing the business of the fourteenth session 
of this society, I shall not, at this late hour of the 
evening, occupy your time or weary your patience 
by any lengthy address. I have first of all to 
thank you for the honour you have twice conferred 
jn electing me to this chair, and I shall ever look 
back with grateful remembrance on the uniform 
kindness you have shown, and the assistance you 
have afforded me in the discharge of the duties 
of this office. When I compare the sanguine hopes 
with which I entered the presidency with the 
feeble results which have followed, I regret that 
go little has been accomplished. But so it is with 
even our highest aspirations, for, as Pugin says, 
“ An architect is ever dreaming of very fine things, 
and erecting very poor ones.” The close of the 
session is one of those periods in our society’s his- 
tory, one of those milestones in our progress when 
we naturally and instinctively pause to count the 
distance we have come, or mark the progress we 
have made ; and although fourteen years is a short 
period, yet, in that period, a most marked change 
has taken place in the architectural aspect of 
Liverpool, We have no wish to ascribe all, or 
even the greater portion of the merit of the 
change, to the influence exerted by this society ; 
yet all must admit that it has exerted an influ- 
ence; and were if no more than the friendly 
feeling it has engendered and fostered amongst 
the members of our profession, in place of. cool- 
ness, indifference, or jealousy, it is entitled to our 
respect and support; but when I turn to the 
many excellent papers which have been read, and 
the interesting discussions excited thereby, I refer 
to an agency which I believe must have been 
beneficial to the profession at large, and the public 
generally through the medium of our published 
reports, as it must have been in an eminent degree, 
or still greater degree, I think, to the authors of 
those papers themselves, 

To select a subject out of the comprehensive 
field of inquiry embraced by our scientific art, 
and do it justice in an essay or paper, is to bring 
our whole range of knowledge, our experience, our 
critical powers into full play, and is an intellectual 
exercise of great value. Loose and floating 
thoughts are laid hold of, matured, reduced to 
order, and indelibly impressed on the mind. The 
fountain whence our literary entertainments 
emanate has shown no symptom of becoming ex- 
hausted, for the papers which have been contri- 
buted during the session have been fully up to the 
usual standard of excellence in interest and im- 
portance, and bear ample testimony to the critical 
and literary powers of their authors. 

The formation of a good architectural and 
artistical library was one of the objects aimed at 
when this society was established; but this has 
been in a great measnre, if not entirely, super- 
seded by that of the Free Library, which, thanks 
to the indefatigable exertions of the worthy chair- 
man of the Library Committee, is already, and 
promises to be still more so, one of the best 
selected libraries for architectural works in the 
kingdom. From an occasional reference I have 

myself made to the varied and valuable contents 
of this department of the library, I am convinced 
that no greater boon has been granted to the pro- 


fession in Liverpool in the present age. When we | 


consider the expensive character of architectural 


books, it would be utterly impossible for this | 


society to collect any library worthy of the name 
without imposing a heavy tax upon the members. 
There is, however, a subject closely allied to this 
which it is quite competent for the society to un- 
dertake, and which has been under the considera- 
tion of your council—I mean the establishment of 
an art-museum, to consist of casts of architectural 
Temains, examples of the various styles, carved 
aud moulded works, capitals, bases, cornices, 
shafts, in stone, wood, metal, or other materials, 
models of buildings or construction, photographs 
and lithograpbs—a museum of reference to the 
architectural practitioner or the young student, 





‘ * Mr, W. H. Picton, the secretary, read the report of 
a council, which showed that the number of members 
: €n on the books was 177; that the amount of sub. 
ie btions during the year was 99/. 14s. 6d.; the balance 
4 band, 16/.6s.9d. Mr. W. H. Weightman was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and Messrs. Govdall and 

ilpin vice-presidents. A motion was carried that dele- 
— be sent to London to attend a meeting of architects 

Cre, to be held to consider the desirability of forming a 
Society, to be called ‘‘The Architectural Alliance.” Mr. 


Stubbs, : . 
the ua and Mr. J. M. Hay, were elected 





and connected with this the establishment of a 
modelling and drawing class. I am sure that, 
with regard to the education of art-workmen, such 
a museum would be invaluable; and there are 
many gentlemen who would willingly become 
donors of, or subscribers to, prizes having for their 
object the encouragement of this branch of deco- 
rative art. Mr. Stirling, in a paper recently read 
by him, brought under your notice the advan- 
tages of a museum of this kind, and generously 
offered to superintend the modelling class as soon 
as it was organized. An upper room, at an annual 
rent, has been obtained in this building for the 
purpose, and we trust that you will give it that 
support and encouragement it deserves. 

It was a subject of regret to your council that 
the prize offered for competition at the com- 
mencenmrent of the session was not responded to 
by the student-members, but I hope that these 
competitions will be again resumed at the opening 
of the next; for we must not overlook the supple- 
mental nature of the education received here by 
the students to that they obtain in the various 
offices where they are serving their articles; and 
these competitions are justly considered by the 
council and elder members of the profession as 
valuable and more immediate and direct means to 
that end. It cannot be too often impressed on 
the student the necessity of diligently employing 
every moment of his time in acquiring a know- 
ledge of his profession, in all its branches, before 
his mind becomes engrossed with the eares and 
apxieties of business, when he will find the oppor- 
tunities and leisure for study very much curtailed, 

On referring to the preliminary meeting, called 
together for the purpose of organizing this society, 
I find that out of the list of professional gentle- 
men composing the committee five have since 
passed away from amongst us, the last being that 
of my late. lamented brother. Closely as my 
brother William and I have been associated with 
him in his professional career for nearly twenty 
years, it would not become me to dwell upon his 
architectural ability further than to say that, 
along with a first-rate practical knowledge, he 
was well acquainted with architecture as an art. 
Educated chiefly as a surveyor in the city of 
Edinburgh, he had early imbibed a strong partia- 
lity for the classic styles; and so early had he be- 
come imbued with a love for architecture, that in 
1834 he was employed to design a monument in 
his native town on the banks of the Tweed, tothe 
memory of Sir Charles Majoribanks, the member 
for Berwickshire. Shortly after this he obtained 
an engagement in Liverpool, where he arrived 
just at the time when Gothic architecture was be- 
ginning to enlist the sympathies of a small but 
increasing section of the profession. Gradually 
his classic leanings gave way as he watched the 
progress of the new style, and his mind was 
thrown back upon the study of Medieval exam- 
ples. In examining some of his designs, made 
during his first seven or eight years’ residence 
here, it is curious to note the gradual release 
from classic feeling and the approximation to true 
Gothic taste. Many of these were competitions, 
and, perbaps not unfortunately for his subsequent 
success, failures. A few unsuccessful attempts of 
this kind are salutary lessons to the youthful 
aspirant—they brace the mind and soften the 
heart, and are usually more beneficial in temper- 
ing the character than uniform success. Since 
then his name has been connected with numerous 
ecclesiastical and other buildings throughout the 
kingdom, to many of which a high meed of praise 
has been awarded. He was a man endowed with 
good natural powers and a clear and ready judg- 
ment, and possessed an indomitable perseverance 
and energy of purpose. He was cut off in the 
very prime of manhood, when his experience and 
judgment were at their best, although for some 
twelve months or more previous to his death the 
fatal disease which carried him off had evidently 
but insidiously been operating over his whole 
system. This brief tribute to the memory of one 
who evinced a deep interest in the welfare of this 
society, took a prominent part in its proceedings, 
and who not very long ago occupied this chair, 
though it cannot be deemed a digression in your 
president’s valedictory address, may seem some- 
what egotistical from me. I am sure, however, 
that you will fully appreciate and sympathise 
with the feelings which forbid me to let the occa- 
sion pass without some allusion to his too early 
removal from amongst us. 

The architectural aspect of our streets is im- 
proving. Our public buildings and palatial piles 
of offices are gradually becoming the true and 
consistent exponents of the wealth and commercial 
greatness of the town; and no one can view with 





indifference the desire of our municipal govern- 


ment to open up new lines of communication, and 
to widen and improve the present overcrowded 
thoroughfares. That the execution of such pro- 
jects will oe costly is true; but not more true 
than that their accomplishment will be vastly 
more expensive if delayed till it becomes an ab- 
solute necessity. Iam glad to find that greater 
attention is being every day paid by architects, 
both Gothic and Classic, to the sculptural depart- 
ments of design, This is progress; for sculpture, 
whatever it is on its own account, is certainly an 
important auxiliary branch of architecture, and 
her mission is not fulfilled unless developed to the 
utmost in the embellishment of architecture. 
Seylpture, as well as painting, were created, or at 
least chieflv exist, for the adornment of archi- 
tecture, which may justly be considered as the 
mother or elder art; and without the calls she 
has from time to time made upon them, the great 
muster-pieces of painting and sculpture, the fres- 
coes and arabesques of Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, 
and Correggio, would probably never have had an 
existence. Both sculpture and painting have 
ever, indeed, yielded their grandest effects in 
combination with architecture. In the greatest 
styles the world ever saw—the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian, the Greek, the Byzantine, the Gothic 
and Italian of the Cinque-cento period—the union 
of the three arts was at its highest pitch; and 
the greatest works of paintirg and sculpture were 
produced as architectural embellishments. Michel- 
angelo, Raffuelle, and Correggio, were wall and 
ceiling painters to their contemporaries. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, are indeed three 
branches of our art which, divided, are compara- 
tively weak and meaningless, but united appear in 
their full strength, and yield their sublimest tones, 
“their grand consummate harmony.” It is evident 
that the architectsof thegreatstyles [have referred — 
to thus considered them, and made them foster 
and adorn each other, and this they may ever do. 
While architecture inspires the sculptor, sculp- 
ture may be regarded as the interpreter of archi- 
tecture, to which it imparts more vivid and dis- 
tinct expression. There was a time when the 
chief architects knew more about sculpture than 
architecture, and were greater sculptors than they 
were architects. I refer to the great period ushered 
in by the revival of art in Italy before alluded to. 
These great artists, 1 know, have been cried out 
against as having too much subjected architecture 
to the requirements of sculpture ; and, indeed, it is 
true that they introduced and gave currency to 
many flagrant abuses, both in composition and 
detail, but it is also true that they greatly advanced 
architectural design by their musterly application 
of sculpture and painting to its enrichment, and 
by the thoroughly indissoluble combination of the 
three arts in many a successtul and glorious con- 
ception. In their hands architecture regained 
much of what she had lost in the hands of the 
ancient Romans—if not all the purity and delicacy 
and finish of the Greeks, at least nearly all of the 
completeness, and much ot the refinement of form, 
which had given place, in the hands of the Roman 
conquerors of the world, to luxuriance and rich- 
ness, as more in harmony with the sentiments and 
character of that magnificent people. The greatest 
event of the present year is the International 
Exhibition, which was inaugurated last week with 
all the pomp and splendour that rank, intellect, 
and wealth could confer. That marvellous col- 
lection of the art and industrial products of every 
nation and of every clime is now open to the 
world. It forms, at it were, a mighty volume, on 
whose pages are inscribed instruction for every 
class and condition of men, from the philosopher 
and artist down to the humblest mechanic. Even 
the mere holiday-seeker, who listlessly walks 
through its galleries with the eyes of his miad 
half-closed, will carry home with him some vague 
impression of the might and majesty of intellec- 
tual power. But to the earnest, thoughtful soul, 
the results of such an Exhibition will be ineal- 
culable. It is a grand competitive contest on a 
universal scale, where the laudable ambition of 
nations and individuals conspires to the welfare 
and happivess of the whole human family. It is 
the development of the grand principles of free 
trade into the higher phase of the tree interchange 
of thought, tending towards the perfection of every 
product of art and ingenuity. 1 am glad to know 
that our own art is so well represented in this 
Exhibition, and that the models and designs sustain 
in so high a degree the architectural reputation of 
our countrymen. 

Closely associated with the present Exhibition 
and that of 1851 is the name of the late Prince 
Consort,—a name rendered illustrious by its asso- 
ciation with some of the most gigantic projects 





that have ever been set on foot in this country for 
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the intellectual, artistic, or commercial interests 
of this community. As instances it is sufficient to 
say, that to his indefatigable exertions the former 
and present Exhibitions owe their existence. For 
his untimely and premature decease a whole na- 
tion mourns. His memory is hallowed in the 
bosom of every individual in her Majestp’s do- 
minions. In every town the means of the wealthy 
and the mite of the poor are asked towards the 
commemoration of his name and virtues amongst 
us. They will not, I am persuaded, be asked in 
vain. On such an occasion I cannot help feeling 
some anxiety as to the form and mode in which 
our own town will respond to this instinctive and 
national appeal. I say will respond, for I trust 
that the confirmation of a resolution passed ten 
years ago for an equestrian statue on one of the 
pedestals of St. George’s Hall, but which, in the 
interim, has been lost sight of, is not a final settle- 
ment of this matter. If I rightly understand the 
feelings of my townsmen, neither the erection of 
such a statue, nor the devotion of 7002. or 8001. 
to the establishment of a Prince Albert scholar- 
ship, will be deemed a sufficient tribute to such a 
man as Prince Albert from the wealthiest corpora- 
tion in England and first commercial city in the 
world, 

The town of Liverpool possesses many 
things of which her citizens are justly proud. 
She is the proud owner of the finest docks in 
existence. She bas two music-halls; that of the 
Philbarmonic unsurpassed by anything of the kind 
in the kingdom, Her Free Library and Museum 
are monuments of individual beneficence. But 
she has no home for the fine arts, painting, and 
sculpture. Manchester, Dublin, Edinburgh, Bris- 
tol,—all have such institutions. We have none. 
It is our great desideratum, which, if not supplied 
now, may not be supplied for many years. Prince 
Albert was a man so associated in our minds 
with the popularisation of art, that never did a 
finer opportunity present itself of, while erecting 
a monument to his memory, at the same time 
advancing the interests of art, to which he was 
devoted. I would have it erected in a central 
position, and called the Albert Institute of Fine 
Arts, with galleries for the reception or perma- 
nent abode of works of sculpture and painting, 
and for the accommodation of the annual exhibi- 
tions, with the addition of a theatre or hall for 
the delivery of lectures on art and kindred sub- 
jects. 

Were this subject taken up by influential 
men, whom I could name, I am convinced that no 
project: for the benefit of the community would be 
responded to with greater spirit or liberality. 
Without alluding to the annual present of the 
Society of Fine Arts, there are private collections 
of works of art in this town known only to the 

















few, which, I am informed, would be left to the 
town, did she possess a gallery worthy to receive 
them. 

Let me again impress on the mind of the 
student, at the breaking up of the session, the 
necessity of regarding the instruction he gains 
here as only one subordinate and elementary 
means of raising himself into the dignity of an 
architect. No teaching is complete, or, indeed, of 
any avail, until the pupil becomes his own 
teacher, and receives instruction actively rather 
than passively. Every true architect, strange as 
it may sound in your ears, though he may have 
passed a dozen apprenticeships, and been educated 
by royal or imperial chartered academies, is in 
reality self-taught, because he cannot become an 
architect but by thought, which no external appli- 
ance is in itself sufficient to create. It is your 
own thought that must render all instruction 
vital, convert all material into intellectual chyle 
or blood, for the nourishment of the mind and 
imagination, Without thought it is all a dead 
letter, and of no value. It is thought on the 
part of the architect that lies at the root of the 
greatness of Greek and Medievalist. Were Go- 
vernment to endow this society with a rich in- 
come, and appoint the most eminent professors to 
lecture weekly to you from this chair, the secret 
of its strength must still be in the activity of your 
own minds. Art will not come at the call of a 
legislature, nor repeat in England her history in 
Greece. Earnest thought and diligent practice are 
what is necessary to bring out the hidden might 
of architecture and of its professors. It is this 
that will drive you to make proper use of 
every means and appliance rightly to employ 
the elements and priaciples of Greek, Roman, and 
Medizval remains. It will lead you to look to 
the remains of the past in a spirit of metaphysical 
induction rather than of that literal and physical 
imitation which has strewed the land with mere 
copies of ancient examples. You have every 
motive for exertion. Every consideration to 
inspire emulation and ambition may be drawn 
from your situation and prospects. Architecture 
is sometimes called the grandest of the arts, and 
when it has duly drawn upon the resources still 
possessed in the kindred arts of design she is 
clearly entitled to the epithet. Certainly there 
are no detached works of, the painter or sculptor 
can call up such emotions of the sublime as many 
architectural works which could be named—the 
Temple of Carnac; the Parthenon and Erectheum ; 
the Mosque of St. Sophia; the cathedrals of Ger- 
many, Spain, France, England, Italy ; the Alham- 
bra; the Indian tombs and palaces ; St. Peter’s ; 
St. Paul’s. But the Gothic cathedrals alone are 
sufficient to cite as evidence of the power of archi- 
tecture to produce the sublime beyond any other 
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art of man. The towering pillars and arcades 
forming and supporting the long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault, symbolising at once eternity ang 
immensity ; the ever-recurring, ever-varying vista 
and expanse ; light imposed upon and heightening 
and brightening light; shade deepening shade. 
richness increasing richness, fill the mind with 
an awe and amazement that few of the works of 
the Creator could increase. Let us not suppose 
that architecture is effete; that she died in givin 
birth to these prodigies ; that it cannot grow with 
the age, and yield obedience to the requirements 
that new circumstances create. There are no re. 
quirements possible in the whole range of public 
or domestic life which architecture cannot adapt 
itself to, or, rather, form itself upon. There are 
principles in architecture of eternal obligation 
which cannot be laid aside without loss of signifi. 
cance and beauty. But he who thoroughly under. 
stands the principles of architecture, and has any 
adequate measure of inventive power, will be able 
ever to apply them to new embodiments that new 
wants and occasions call into existence, making 
submission to their dictates a further opportunit 
of ringing the changes upon the beautiful and 
true. 








EGYPTIAN TOYS. 


TAREE or four thousand years ago, probably, 
the little simple objects here shown were the fa- 
vourite playthings of some small children of an 
ancient Egyptian ; and it is remarkable that, not- 
withstanding the lapse of so many ages, these 
trifles may still be seen amongst the choice trea- 
sures of the British Museum, in a tolerable state 
of preservation. When viewing those relics of an 
age so remote, one scarcely fails to reflect that in all 
likelihood—when those toys were prized possessions 
of some young Egyptian boy or girl—the power 
of the Jews was in its infancy, and that since the 
days when these were fashioned mighty people 
have risen and declined; great buildings have been 
reared and fallen into ruin and decay; nations 
have moved from barbarism to high conditions of 
civilization. 

It is curious to compare these seemingly trifling 
objects of antiquity—to wander in our national 
collection, and thoughtfully note the rings, the 
beads, brooches, and other personal decorations of 
the ladies of Egypt, Nineveb, Babylon, the famed 
places of Ancient Greece, of the once mighty and 
glorious empire of Rome—we may then turn with 
advantage to similar matters which have been the 
fashion in our own land: tracing them from very 
rude conditions to the rich, costly, and beautiful 
works of the Middle Ages ; we may then glance, by 
way of comparison and contrast, at ornaments 
used at the present day by those on whom the 
dawn of civilization has scarcely-shone. Changed 
by conditions, guided by their skill in art, and by 
the possession of materials which are accounted 
the representatives of wealth, the nations of the 
world in the days of their power have produced 
choicer works than can be found amongst the 
Sandwich Islanders, or amongst the ice-bound 
dwellers of the far north. In all these conditions, 
however varied by time or situation, we find the 
natural instincts of our nature the same: the 
crown of feathers of the American chiefs; the 
peculiar head-coverings of the Pharaobs, the kings 
of Nineveh and the Jews; the garlands of laurel, 
which in time were changed by the Roman con- 
querors and governors for circlets of gold, and the 
crowns of monarchs in our own day, are all expres- 
sive of the same feeling. 

The wooden dolls and other toys whichare sketched 
at the head of this brief article serve to show the 
unchanging peculiarities of mankind; for, although 
thousands of years have made the world older 
since they were used, the dolls would be amusing 
to very young ladies in the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. “Infancy does not always like the most 
refined shape of playthings. In the nursery we 
have seen the most beautiful of dolls, with red 
rosy cheeks and lips and blue eyes, gay with 
satin and ribbons, thrown to one side for a 
black or, perhaps, headless doll, disorderly and 
shabby. 

That “there are few things new under the 

sun,” is shown by the Egyptian antiquities at the 
bottom of the second sketch. Here is the hand-ball, 
covered with leather, and filled in exactly the 
same way as the balls which are now to be bought 
in the Lowther Arcade and elsewhere ; and there 
are marbles, the delight of the boys, of different 
hues. 
The artificial lemon and other fruit, the egg of 
porcelain or glazed pottery, the little perfume- 
box, and glass beads, are still common enough,— 
and go the world runs on; perhaps in a circle, 
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THE GOVERNMENT GRANT FOR ART 
EDUCATION. 


In 1847, the sum advanced by the Government 
for the schools which were proposed to be estab- 
lished for the improvement of artistic skill, par- 
ticularly as it applies to art manufactures, was 
8,0007. The working of those schools was found 
to be successful; and since then, the amount for 
these purposes has increased until the sum re- 

uired this year is 116,0007. It is shown that, for 
this outlay, art schools have been established in 
the manufacturing and other important districts, 
in which there are 91,000 regular pupils. Besides 
the established teachers, there are a number of art 
missionariesand drawing-masters, who are employed 
throughout the country attending to classes in the 
national schools, &c. The charge for this attend- 
ance to each school is very small. 

We all know the great necessity which exists 
for improvement in the taste of our buyers and 
our art manufactures; and in the present state of 
foreign competition,—when, each year,by the faci- 
lities of communication between one country and 
another, our own works are brought into contrast 
with those of other nations,—this is a matter on 
which our continued prosperity, to a main extent, 
depends; therefore, although the sum is consider- 
able, it should not be grumbled at. A large part 
of this expenditure is to be attributed to the 
carriage and cost of packing-cases, which are sent 
to all parts of the country with models, drawings, 
sketches, &c., for the instruction of the pupils in 
the schools, &c. There has also been an increase 
of 2507. in the prizes given for proficiency in 
science. This has been rendered necessary by the 
increase in the number of both schools and 
scholars. A sum of 1,250/. has been expended for 
photographs, the value of which, in conveying repre- 
sentations of works of art which are not easily 
carried, is evident. 

An attempt was made to reduce this grant ; but 
the original sum was ultimately voted by a large 
majority. 











THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


At a recent meeting of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts, a paper on this 
subject was read by Mr. Henry Ottley; in the 
course of which, after pointing to the picture- 
gallery in the International Exhibition, he said,— 

That art, albeit in its first instincts often a 
matter of inspiration, is not altogether of sponta- 
neous growth, nor intended for selfish isolation in 
its exercise; that, on the contrary, it is a divine 
calling, calculated and designed more than any 
other as a medium for bringing into friendly and 
improving association noble suggestions and crea- 
tive genius of the whole brotherhood engaged in 
the one common field ; and that the most excel- 
lent works of the principal schools, and of the 
principal masters of those schools, have been thus 
produced after the greatest amount of inter- 
changed experience with other schools and mas- 
ters,—is a fact fully established by the whole 
progress of the renaissance of art in Italy—the 
mother of modern art—as well as in the Nether- 
lands, in France, in Spain, in Germany, in Eng- 
land itself, and wherever else the fame and in- 
fluence of Italian art were acknowledged, and so 
long as the tendency towards that school predo- 
minated. After Italian art experienced its rapid 
decline, and its supremacy began to give way in 
proportion, the great original schools of Flanders 
and Holland, with Rubens and Rembrandt at 
their head, began to exercise a direct influence 
upon the arts of other nations ; and thus, during a 
period of upwards of two centuries, the schools of 
Italy and of the Netherlands were recognized as 
the two universities of art throughout Europe. 

These considerations it is most important to 
bear in mind when reviewing the history of art, 
as tending to supply the pedigree and account for 
the traditions of the art of various nations. Their 
application would be inexhaustible in suggestions 
of interest ; but it would occupy too much time 
to go into such a study through all its ramifica- 
tions. It may suffice, therefore, to point to one 
or two leading fucts,—how art in France took 

* Italian art, already at its zenith, and in the 
Very point of its decline, for its model, and wasted 
its resources in ambitious efforts on tame religious 
or cold Classic subjects ; and, after passing through 
the phase of heroic exaggeration in David and 
De la Roche, began to take refuge in a laboured 
imitation of the miniature domestic subjects of 
the Dutch school ;—how art in England took its 

t suggestions from the great living masters of 
the. Flemish and Dutch schools, and became less 


the sister art of France ;—how, in after years, to- 
wards the end of the last century, the Netherlands 
being closed against English travellers, Italian 
travel, and the importation of Italian paintings, 
changed its direction, and produced an historic 
school, in which the manner and suggestions of 
Italian and Netherlandish art were strangely 
blended,—a hybrid product, which, being little 
consonant with national feeling and national re- 
quirements, was but of short and unprofitable 
duration ;—and how, lastly, in landscape and 
domestic story-telling subjects, our art finds use- 
ful, honourable, and remunerative employment, 
ministering to the tastes and fancies of all condi- 
tions of men. And to conclude with one other 
instance, we see how Germany, the last to throw 
off her barbaric, untutored, indigenous art, at the 
beginning of the present century, flew to Rome, 
and endeavoured to transplant to her cold north- 
ern clime, and amidst her unimpulsive speculative 
philosophy, the types of the devotional art of Italy 
in her days of most absorbing religious fervency ; 
and how this ill-advised attempt to resuscitate the 
art of an age and feeling which was passed away 
had been repudiated by the artists of Northern Ger- 
many, who established the school of Dusseldorff, 
with nature—the nature of external creation as 
well as of domestic life—for its field. 

We have stated that amongst the early schools 
of art the interchange of expressions and sug- 
gestions was very apparent, and attended by 
mutually beneficial results: we have shown that 
the old schools of Italy and the Netherlands, thus 
brought to perfection, became the parent sources 
from which the principles of the more recent 
European schools were mostly derived. But here 
the story of the tradition of art, and the mutual 
relationship of the schools of art, unfortunately 
comes to an end. When the primal vigour of the 
Italian and Netherlandish schools had given way— 
when their fructifying streams were stopped; 
and, above all, when the grand religious and 
historic themes of the former were no longer the 
staple subjects of the painter’s art—the Art- 
family, losing its common head, and losing every 
day more and more the ties between its members, 
became scattered over the face of the earth ; every 
one acting with distinct and independent purpose, 
without interchange of sympathy, counsel, or ex- 
periences. The state of things during this time 
—namely, dating from the close of the last cen- 
tury—is forcibly and practically put by Dr. 
Waagen. Speaking of this peried (which he 
puts as the date of the commencement of 
“original painting in England”), he says,— 
“The original schools of the whole of the 
modern times of Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Germany, and their branches in France and 
Spain, had long lost their peculiar character ; 
and in their stead there had succeeded, all over 
Europe, a manufacture of cold, monotonous, 
spiritless pictures, founded on the general rules 
and precepts of art, which were communicated 
in the various celebrated academies. The de- 
mands of religion, the broad foundations on 
which, in other schools, historical painting had 
gradually grown up from its infancy to vigorous 
maturity, no longer existed. The highest branch 
of art was now only occasionally in request for 
the decorations of palaces and other public build- 
ings: all other demands on living artists were 
confined to portraits. Even the traditions of the 
technical part of painting, which had been con- 
scientiously handed down in the old schools of 
living art as the most indispensable fundamental 
condition even of the highest performances, had 
been’ gradually forgotten, as of inferior import- 
ance, amid those dead rules of pure taste and ideal 
beauty of form.” This, in other words, clearly 
indicates a state of universal anarchy, in the 
midst of which the practitioner of art appro- 
priated what he fancied, or what first came to 
hand, of the resources and traditions of art, and 
applied it after his own fashion, without regard to 
what had been done before him or what was being 
done by his neighbours,—thus, as it were, beginning 
the art anew, each in his particular case. How 
true what Dr. Waagen says as to the loss of 
the very technic conditions of painting is, will be 
acknowledged by all who recollect Reynolds’s per- 
petually experimentalising in vehicles, the uncer- 
tainty as to Titian and other great colourists’ 
mode of painting,—uncertainty vainly attempted 
to be resolved by the dissection of some of their 
pictures; and, alas! by too many tawdry, yet 
heavy and opaque, canvasses which load the walls 
of contemporary exhibitions. 

This is a long exordium apropos of the picture- 
gallery of the International Exhibition; and I may, 
perhaps, be asked what purpose I had in making 





ambitious, but more genuine and truthful, than 





it. Simply this ;—to show that in the severance 


of art-interests and art-experiences which has 
occurred since the decadence of the great early 
schools has been our weakness; and, that in the 
association of artist with artist, of school with 
school,—in short, in a union of resource,—will be 
the strength of future art. It is on this account that 
I hail this international gathering of art, and 
hope it will be but the commencement of a co- 
operation and universality of purpose and action 
amongst artists, as boundless as the spirit of art 
itself. 

But the immediate purpose before us this 
evening is with painting and painters in England, 
from 1760 to the present time; in fact, our art 
pretensions as a nation, having particular reference 
to the display made in the International Exhibi- 
tion. Let us hope that the effect of that display 
will be to qualify the sentence against us 
a hundred years ago by the Abbé du Bos, Montes- 
quieu, and Winckelman, and which was greedil 
accepted throughout Europe, and hitherto has re- 
mained on record, without question or appeal,— 
namely, that from “a certain character of heavi- 
ness and want of fancy,” which those amiable per- 
sons deduce from “ physical ‘causes,” the English 
people are not capable of cultivating the fine arts 
with success. Alas! how little hitherto have 
nations known of one another, except through the 
agency of war and diplomatic artifice! how 
little of one another’s achievements in the arts of 
peace! Down to the time of the great Inter- 
national Exhibition at Paris, in 1855, there were 
but three names of English artists which might 
be said to enjoy common renown amongst our 
French neighbours,—Reynolds, Landseer, and 
Martin; and Dr. Waagen, in his work on “ Art 
and Artists in England,” originally published in 
1855, already referred to, acknowledges to having 
made his first acquaintance with the artists of the 
English school through the medium of the few 
pictures inthe Angersteinand Beaumontcollections, 
which formed the nucleus of our National Gallery. 
He tells us :—“1 come at length to the English 
school. Of its most eminent names the gallery 
possesses some of the most celebrated works. As 
I have hitherto known hardly anything of these 
masters except from engravings, the sight of 
their pictures was particularly interesting to me. 
I was thereby induced to form an idea of the 
peculiarities of the English school of painting, and 
its relation to other schools, of which I give you 
some particulars ;” and then, upon the evidence 
of some dozen or so specimens of Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, West, Wilson, Gainsborough, and Wilkie, 
he pronounces his estimate of the “ peculiarities” 
and pretensions of our school of painting; over- 
looking Northcote, Opie, Fuseli, Haydon, Hilton, 
Mortimer, Etty, Crome, Constable, Nasmyth, 
Lawrence, and a host of others, who have each con- 
tributed their pabulum to the general fund; but 
whom, perhaps, he had never heard of as “‘masters” 
of the English school. Of Turner, in another part 
of his wks he speaks as “ this spirited painter, 
who is so great a favourite with the English ;” 
and then goes on to make small account of his 
celebrated sea-piece in the Bridgewater Gallery’ 
painted in emulation of Van der Velde, as “a suc- 
cessful piece of scene painting ;” remarking that 
“the great crowd of amateurs, who ask nothing 
more of art, will always far prefer Turner’s pic- 
tures;” and, in another place, he again makes 
passing mention of Mr. Ruskin’s idol in these 
terms :—“I made a point of looking for the 
landscapes of the favourite painter Turner, who is 
known throughout Europe by his numerous, often 
very clever, compositions for annuals and other 
books, where they appear in beautiful steel en- 
gravings ;” and then gives him another set down ; 
declaring that on looking at the Ehrenbreitstein, 
and the Burning of the Houses of Psrliament, he 
could scarcely trust his eyes; discovering in them 
“such a looseness of treatment, such a total want 
of truth, as I have never before met with.” Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree? Let us 
accept, at any rate, as an advantageous and happy 
event, any arrangement which shall bring general 
opinion to bear upon questions of this kind, and to 
afford opportunities of comparison between the 
most esteemed performances of the several con- 
temporary schools. 

It has been a fancy with some persons to place 
Hogarth as the founder of the English school of 
painting. But this was a mistake: Hogarth pre- 
sented one of those rare instances of superior 
genius which attained the highest pinnacle of ex- 
cellence and renown without aid or instruction 
from any one; and, as he was entirely self-created 
and self-taught, so he had no pupils and left no 
followers,—saving, perhaps, slightly and indirectly, 
in the caricatures of Gilroy and Bunberry. The 
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doubtedly Reynolds, without homage of Michel- 
angelo and practical imitation of Rembrandt, in 
whose mystic chiaroscuro he sought to conceal bis 
want of drawing. This style was directly followed 
by Northcote, Opie, and others; but with less 
transparency in their gloom, and no improvement 
upon his unbappy mixture of pigments and 
vehicles, which often resulted in fearful chasms 
and accumulating débris, as of the lava of Vesu- 
vius in their works, as it did in so many of his 
also. Reynolds was very secret and mysterious 
in the experiments he tried with these vehicles— 
perhaps, fortunately so—though his conduct here 
is strongly illustrative of the illiberal spirit which 
characterized the great founder of our school. 
And, in further illustration of this tendency, I 
may mention the anecdote of the way in which he 
received an application from a young student, who 
was about to compete for the Academy prize 
medal, and brought several designs he had made 
for the purpose, in the hope of obtaining the 
president’s opinion as to which was the best in 
point of sentiment and most descriptive of the 
story represented. Reynolds’s reply was,—‘‘ You 
may choose whichever you please: it will turn out 
precisely the same: you are to recollect that your 
picture is to be judged of by painters only. It 
will be the manual execution of the work, and 
that alone, which will engross the attention of 
artists; and the degree of merit displayed in that 
part of the art is what will determine them in 
their election of the candidate for the prize.” 
Such was the idea of the province of the teacher 
in art—to instruct and to encourage—entertained 
by the first president of the Royal Academy ! 








THE DALHOUSIE INSTITUTE COM- 
PETITION, CALCUTTA. 


THE first premium (300/.) has been awarded to 
Mr. C. G. Wray, of Calcutta, architect. 

The Institute is intended to be built on a site 
adjoining Government House, and will cost 
25,000/., which sum has been collected principally 
from funds raised for the erection of a memorial 
to the late Lord Dalhousie. The large hall is to 
be used as a concert and public-meeting room, 
and will accommodate one thousand persons seated. 
It is also to be appropriated to the reception of 
statues and other memorials of distinguished men. 
On either side of it are lecture-rooms, lavatories, 


and an extensive library. The design, externally, 


may be described as a Corinthian prostyle temple, 
octastylos ; with a lower building, Ionic, on each 
side. The two outer columns on each side in the 
portico are close together, and the tympanum is 
filled with sculpture. Three statues take the 
place of acroteria on the pediment. 

The great hal] has single Corinthian columns, 
with ante projecting from the wall on each side at 
intervals, and a vaulted ceiling, panelled, with 
lunettes on each side, above the entablature of 
the order. A recess at one end will receive an 
organ. 








LOCAL MUSEUMS. 


In the last number of M. de Caumont’s Bulletin 
Monumental we have an important notice of a 
new Imperial Museum of Celtic and Gallo-Roman 
antiquities which is being formed at St. Germain 
by order of the Emperor. M. de Caumont, as 
Director of the Society for the Conservation of 
Monuments, had the spirit to write direct to the 
Emperor, to protest against the local museums, 
which are numerous and important in France, 
being robbed of their treasures to enrich this new 
Imperial Museum ; and to suggest that, instead of 
this, plaster casts should be taken of all objects 
of interest, and coloured exactly after the originals. 
To this letter the Emperor immediately sent a 
courteous reply; promising that this. suggestion 
should be acted upon. Our readers may be aware 
that, the Emperor is also forming a museum of 
Mediseval arms and armour in the castle of Pierre- 
font, in the forest of Compéigne,—a building of 
the fifteenth century, which is being restored for 
the purpose, under the able direction of M. Viollet- 
le-Duc. These are in addition to the large col- 
lections at the Louvre, the Hétel de Cluny, and 
others in Paris. It is a remarkable proof 
how much England is behind her neighbours, 
that at the very time that France is form- 
ing these historical museums for the glory of 
France, the trustees of the British Museum en- 
tirely: neglect/the national antiquities of Britain ; 
and an active party in the University of Oxford 
is endeavouring to abolish the Historical Museum 
of .Elias Ashmole, the oldest collection of an- 
tiquities in existence; and wishes to decline re- 
eiving a chronological series of plaster casts of 


Medieval antiquities, on the ground that pho- 
tography has superseded them and made them 
useless; as if the French did not know the value 
of photography as well aswedo. It is invaluable 
for many purposes, but it cannot do everything: 
it cannot show the depth of hollows in under- 
cutting, often the most important feature for 
telling the age of a moulding or an ornament, 
and by them of a building. 

The importance of Historical Museums is not 
sufficiently appreciated in England. There is no 
doubt in the minds of those who have paid at- 
tention to the subject, that tangible objects are 
the greatest possible aids to the mind and the 
memory ; and that a chronological series of tangible 
objects of each successive period of history would 
be of the greatest service to students. 








STEWKLEY CHURCH. 


As the architect intrusted with the restoration 
of this interesting church, will you allow me to 
say a few words in reference to a letter from Mr. 
Parker, in the last number of the Builder ? 

It is perfectly true that, being applied to for 
plans for the enlargement of the church, to meet 
the want of accommodation for the poor, I con- 
, sented to undertake the work. It-is one of a very 
| distinct class of Romanesque churches, consisting 
,of nave, central tower, and chancel, but without 
transepts. Iffley, Kempsford, and Castle Rising 
churches are examples of the same type. If the 
church was to be enlarged (and about this Z had 
no option, having in vain suggested a second 
church, which was at once found to be impossible), 
obviously the enlargement ought to be one which 
| should as little as possible affect the most marked 

characteristic of the plan. The addition of a tran- 

sept, or of an aisle to the nave, would unquestion- 

ably have completely altered it; and neither of 
them was to be thought of. I fell back, there- 
fore, on the lengthening of the nave, only making 
| it a condition with my client that, if the interest- 
; ing and most valuable west front were to be re- 
built, it should not be done by contract, but by 
workmen employed by me, under the direction of 
one of my clerks of the works, and in the most 
cautious manner. 

Every stone was to be arranged in its proper 
order, under shelter, and re-erected in its old place 
again ; and no scraping or re-dressing of the stone- 
work was to be allowed. 

The question is, no doubt, a very important one, 
whether such work is allowable or possible. Of the 
latter I feel no doubt. I believe that one of our 
finest sculptured doorways—that of Higham 
Ferrers Church—was taken down and rebuilt in 
; Archbishop Laud’s time, and has in no degree Jost 
thereby any of its former interest and value. So, 
too, I have seen, in some of the French restora- 
tions of recent years, old work taken down and 
reconstructed, without any damage to the work in 
any way. If I mistake not, the west front of 
Laon Cathedral is an example of this; unless, 
since its re-construction, it has been scraped and 
re-dressed in the popular fashion ; in which case, 
of course, its interest has been to a great extent 
destroyed, though not by rebuilding. 

In the case of Stewkley Church, I believe I could 
have guaranteed the replacing of every carved 
stone throughout the west front in its old position, 
and without any alteration of its colour or surface, 
and so that no one should have known whether cr 
not it had been rebuilt. 

But ought this to be allowed? Honestly I 
think it ought. It may, indeed, be argued that 
the lengthening of the nave would destroy its 
proportions: unquestionably it would alter them ; 
but so, in spite of Mr. Parker, does the erection 
or retention of a western gallery ; and, since the 
nave of Stewkley Church is very short, I do not 
believe that any one who knows the proportions 
of the naves of Kempsford and Castle Rising 
churches would doubt that at any rate it would 
not be spoilt, or its interest in any way destroyed, 
by being altered to something like their much 
more impressive size and shape. 

We all know perfectly well how our ancestors 
would have dealt with such a question. They 
certainly would not have allowed anything in the 
building to stand in the way of the greatest good 
of the people who were to use the church; and 
would probably have dealt with the church at 
Stewkley in a way by very far less conservative 
than mine. 

However, Mr. Parker well knows how extremely 
glad I was not to have to alter the fabric at all. 
I told him myself that I would infinitely rather 
not have to do so; because, among other reasons, 
I knew how easy it would be to misrepresent the 
kind of work I was doing, and to class it with 
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those destructive works of church restoration 
which I suspect I deplore even more than Mr 
Parker does; and of which he will in vain 
attempt to find an instance carried out ‘under 
my direction. It is no secret that many of ony 
larger churches have been, or are in course of 
being, restored in a mode which involves at least 
as complete an alteration of the character of 
the old work as would have been effected if | 
had proposed not only to rebuild one wall of 
Stewkley Church, stone for stone, but to re-work 
and clean and scrape every old stone in it. Yot 
we hear no protests from Mr. Parker about such 
works as these; and in some the promoters have 
I believe, had the advantage of his counsel and 
advice. 

I yield to no one in my conviction of the ex. 
treme importance of preserving our old monu. 
ments, and rescuing them from anything like 
“destructive” restoration, I have restored so 
many churches that it seems hardly need(ul to say 
this ; for all those who have consulted me know 
well how anxious I am at all times to preserve 
every feature and fragment of antiquity with the 
most jealous care. 

I am sorry to take up your space with personal 
matter; but Mr. Parker’s letter demands some 
explanation at my hands, for he seems to insinuate 
that he has been giving advice on a variety of 
points connected with my work; and that, “by a 
singular coincidence,” they have all been adopted, 
The lengthening of the nave has been abandoned 
in deference to the wish of the bishop of the 
diocese, and to the representations of various 
antiquaries; and not, 1 believe, specially of Mr, 
Parker; but in every other respect my plans re- 
main as at first drawn; and I cannot conceive 
what he means by the list of his suggestions 
which he says I have “adopted,” when mine were 
made without any knowledge of his views months 
before he troubled himself about the church, 

It is possible that he refers to a letter which I 
hear that he printed first of all in a magazine of 
small circulation, and afterwards on a slip for 
distribution. But, as I do not often see that 
magazine, and as Mr. Parker, though he sent his 
letter in all directions, to my brother architects 
and others, never sent a copy to me, to whom 
naturally it might have been first of all sent; I 
only knew by hearsay what his suggestions were. 

1 am informed, too, that this industriously dis- 
tributed letter was sent to many people after Mr. 
Parker must have known that all intention of 
touching the west front had been abandoned ; and 
I can only suppose that such marked want of or- 
dinary courtesy to myself was only the legitimate 
carrying out of the implied suggestion which he 
made to my client,—that the work should be 
taken out of my hands in order that it might be 
intrusted to those of some other architect. 
It so happens that my client is perfectly satis- 
fied that nothing is further from my intention than 
in any way to alter the architectural character of 
the building of which he is the guardian. He 
seems to think, too, that, as regards details, I 
am, on the whole, as likely to know what 1s 
right as Mr. Parker; which, to change the case, 
is what Mr. Parker would probably feel if I were 
to profess to know all about the detail of his own 
special business. ‘ 

I might say much on the remainder of 
Mr. Parker’s letter ; but, perhaps, it is not worth 
while. The world will hardly pardon galleries 
because he is unable to see that they affect the 
proportions of the buildings in which they are 
erected; nor will it admire flat ceilings because 
he is satisfied our Romanesque churches always 
had them; nor the “ family pew ” system because 
he thinks the fourteenth-century Dominican 
church at Ghent would admit of its introduction. 
Still less would the world be disposed to acquiesce 
in his decisions, if it was known upon what a very 
singular ignorance of facts some of his statements 
are based. I commend to the notice of your pro- 
fessional readers the statement about the double 
ceilings in the “generality of our old om 
roofs,” “with an interval of a foot or two, if'n0 
more, between the ceiling and the outer roofs ; to 
which arrangement, among the roofs Mr. Parker 
has examined, he “hardly remembers an eneenen 
It is difficult to conceive a short sentence _ 
could show more completely Mr. Parker’s thoroug 
ignorance, not only of the facts as we gare pl 
tlmber roofs, but even of the principles which rule 
their constraction: but it is probable that or 
Parker cannot conveniently clamber about 10 a 
roofs as we younger architects have to do, note- 
book and rule in hand; and has beenmisled, bysom¢ 
one exceptional case, into a sweeping general “oe 
tion, which bears its confutation on its very face 
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type of roof, which he fancies is one of the six- 
teenth century, is mainly curious as an example 
of his reasoning ; for, having denounced it, he pro- 
ceeds to recommend double roofs, of which it is 
the simplest and best form for universal adoption, 
in place of our old open roofs. One word more as 
to Mr. Parker’s defence of galleries. I suppose no 
architect of any sense would any more shrink from 
making a gallery on the ground that he could not 
make it look well, than he would from any other 
work. The question of “authority ”or “no 
authority ” is quite beside the matter, and fit for 
a discussion of twenty years ago rather than for 
one of to-day. The English school of Gothic 
architects has, at any rate, shown of late years a 
determination to prove that Gothic architecture is 
applicable to every possible purpose. This no one 
can deny ; and the objection so universally felt to 

alleries is not an architectural objection, or 
Mr. Parker may be sure it would never have 
become so universal. It is strange, indeed, that 
when he has no hesitation about calling pews 
«donkey-boxes,” he should be unable to see how 
completely he admits of and invites any amount of 
abuse of erections which no one in his senses can 
say are less objectionable. If calling pews ugly 
names settles the question as regards their fitness 
for churches, some one else has only to coin a simi- 
larly ugly name for galleries, to place them in the 
same category. : : 

I have, I hope, said nothing in this letter of 
which Mr. Parker can fairly complain. He has, 
indeed, laid himself open to a much more severe 
reply ; but I am sincerely anxious, if we must have 
controversies, to see them conducted fairly, openly, 
and in a friendly fashion. I am- sure that 
Mr. Parker must some day feel that there are 
two modes of pressing his views, of which the 
more courteous is likely generally to be the more 
successful ; and whilst I admit that heis perfectly 
entitled to do his best to save any old building 
from any chance of mutilation; yet-in future let 
me beg him in all friendliness to try to do so 
without unkind or angry feelings; and without 
attempting, behind his back, to deprive an archi- 
tect of his work, because they do not agree in 
matters of detail, which it is impossible that an 
amateur should have studied with the same 
minuteness or care in the midst of his other work 
as the architect. I am sure, in conclusion, the 
Vicar of Stewkley will be as glad as I am to hear 
that Mr. Parker proposes to subscribe liberally to 
the work, which I can assure him will be from 
beginning to end purely conservative. 

GrorGE EpMUND STREET. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (9th instant), at the House in 
Conduit-street. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Blashill, V.P. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
members of the Association :—Mr. John E. Good- 
child, 22, Remington-street, City-road; Mr. H. 
J. Shepherd, 5, Princes-street, Chelsea; Mr. George 
Patrick, 18, Gloucester-villas, Loughborough-road, 
Brixton; Mr. T. Barker, 29, Offord-road, Barns- 
bury-park; Mr. John R. Gower, 7, Sydney-terrace. 

Mr. A. Allom was to have read a paper, but was 
precluded by unavoidable circumstances. 

A circular from the Northern Architectural 
Association was received with reference to the 
scheme for an alliance among all the Architectural 
Associations, and stating that the first meeting 
would be held on July Ist, also asking that a 
deputy might be sent to represent the Association. 

The letter was referred to the committee. 

The Chairman, in calling attention to the cir- 
cumstance that no official report had yet been 
laid upon the table from the judges of the prizes 
recently awarded, observed that the designs for 
a town mansion emanated from very youthful 
students. The designs for tiles were extremely 
good, and the judges were very much pleased with 
them, One design, contributed by Mr. Moseley, 
to which the judges did not award any prize, was 
sent in in two colours; and there was some division 
of opinion among the judges as to whether the 
author ought not to have had a prize. In the 
matter of designs for ornamental tiles, it was de- 
sirable that as few colours as possible should be 
used, on account of the expense. The drawings 
of Mr. Wimbridge, to which the judges had 
awarded a prize, were extremely good, and very 
creditable to the talent and application of that 
gentleman. With regard to wall decorations, there 
Were but three competitors—a circumstance which 
was to be accounted for by the fact that as yet 
the subject, was comparatively unknown. The 

hairman, in continuation, stated that he had 


brought some engravings with him of a drawing 
which he had himself made some years ago, of « 
sepulchral slab from Mannsell Gunnage, Here- 
fordshire, covered with foliage of a very beauti- 
ful effect. He referred to this slab in order to 
express an opinion as to the desirability of study- 
ing foliage, flowers, &c., from nature. 

A conversation on the subject of drawing 
leaves, flowers, &c., from nature ensued, in which 
Mr. R. O. Harris, Mr. Spiers, Mr. Lewes, and 
other gentlemen took part. 

Ultimately a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Blashill. 








THE GAS MOVEMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


THE movement which the Builder originated 
some years since, and which has been so success- 
ful in England, and so advantageous to both the 
public and the gas companies, is now spreading 
with rapidity through Scotland. In no less than 
forty-five cities and towns, according to the 
Glasgow Morning Journal, the price of gas has 
already been reduced, at an immediate saving to 
the community of fully 40,0007. a year; and, we 
will venture to anticipate, at a future profit to the 
companies themselves of a still largersum. The 
following list of reductions is given by the paper 


just named :— 


Price reduced 
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DRINKING FOUNTAIN IN THE 


REGENT’S PARK, 


Unper the direction of the First Commissioner 
of her Majesty’s Public Works (the Hon. W. 
Cowper), a drinking-fountain has been erected in 
the Regent’s Park, from the design of Professor 
Westmacott, R.A. It was executed by Mr. J. 
Sherwood Westmacott. The structure consists of 
a tazza of black enamelled slate, 7 feet in diameter, 
resting on two steps of Portland stone, of which 
the lower is 11 feet square. On the tazza are 
two swans in electrotype, from whose bills the 
water is projected. Above these is a red granite 
column and base, surmounted by a female figure 
carrying water-vases, also in electrotype. This 
latter and the swans were electrotyped from the 
sculptor’s models by Messrs. Elkington & Co. The 
tazza was executed by Mr. Magnus, of Pimlico. 

The entire height of the fountain is about 
14 feet. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Colchester.—The erection of the new cavalry 
barracks at Colchester, for. which a considerable 
amount was appropriated by Parliamentary grant 
early in the present session, has now been fairly 
commenced by Messrs. Lucas Brothers, the con- 
tractors for the works. The walls are to be built 
of red brick, of the uniform thickness of 18 inches. 
The buildings will comprise all the requisite 
officers’ quarters, constructed in the form of a 
quadrangle, with a frontage of 150 feet. The 
mess establishment will occupy the centre. The 








of servants, while the first and second floors will 
be divided into sitting and bed-rooms for the 
officers, each of spacious dimensions and well ven- 
tilated. The soldiers’ quarters are formed in 
blocks, each capable of accommodating seventy- 
two men; and in close proximity, in six large 
blocks, will be formed the officers’ and troop 
stables, fitted up and arranged with the modern 
improvements, Some notion may be formed of 
the extent of these barracks from the fact that 
upwards of 7,000,000 bricks will be used in their 
construction. 

Bury St. Edmund’s.—In reference to a contract 
for bricks, the Surveyor to the Local Paving Com- 
mission stated, at a recent meeting of the Commis- 
sion, that Mr. Durrant refused to sign the contract 
for supplying 200,000 bricks at 28s. per 1,000, in 
consequence of their thickness being increased 
4 inch, unless he was paid 2s. per 1,000 extra. A 
long discussion ensued, from which it appeared 
that it was resolved to purchase of Mr. Durrant 
200,000 bricks of a pattern produced by the Sur- 
veyor; but in consequence of a suggestion made 
by Mr. Darkin, at the meeting, that the bricks 
should be } inch thicker, the Surveyor ordered 
Mr. Sparke to make the contract for the extra 
thickness; but, on its being presented to Mr. 
Durrant, he refused to sign it unless 2s. were 
added to the price. Mr. Creed complained of the 
irregular conduct of the Surveyor in deviating 
from the terms of the tender accepted by the 
Commissioners ; and moved that the original con- 
tract be adhered to, leaving Mr. Croft and Mr. 
Durrant to settle between themselves as to the 
bricks ; which, it appeared, were being made of the 
larger size. Mr. Darkin said his suggestion was 
made at. the meeting of the Board. He consi- 
dered the thicker brick: would be preferable; and 
as 900 of. these would go as: far-as 1,000 of the 
smaller size, they would be worth 3s. per 1,000 
more than: the others, whereas Mr. Durrant only 
asked for 2s. Mr.. Croft thought Mr. Durrant 
would be sufficiently paid by 1s. additional. Mr. 
Gedge said that, as it was for the advantage of 
the Commissioners, he would-move, as.an amend- 
ment, that the larger bricks be taken at the price 
of 30s. Eventually, Mr. Gedge’s amendment was 
carried by 9 to 3. 

Hastings.—The Hastings and: St. Leonard’s 
Hotel, which has a frontage to the sea and ano- 
ther to Harold-place, is now fast drawing towards 
completion. It is five stories high, and has a 
frontage of 135. feet to the Esplanade, and 
190 feet: to Harold-place. The cost, it. is stated, 
will not fall much short of 50,000/., including the 
furnishing. The principal entrance faces: the 
Esplanade, while there are two more visitors’ 
entrances, one a: “ drive” leading from Harold- 
place to Robertson-street, and. the other at the 
end of the Crescent. There is a grand “ well- 
hole” staircase erected in the centre, for the use 
of visitors to the hotel; likewise five other stair- 
cases ; two of which are also made of stone, and 
for the use of visitors; the remainder being con- 
structed for the-servants. There are 250 rooms 
altogether. 

Basingstoke.—The new decorations at Elvitham 
Hall, Hants, the seat of Lord Calthorpe, arenow - 
approaching completion. The architect is Mr. 
Teulon. The exterior of the edifice has been 
almost entirely rebuilt. The decorations are by 
Messrs. Harland & Fisher, of London. The-walls 
of the great hall are covered with an inlaid species 
of fresco painting, in a peculiar diaper pattern, 
as far as the corbels that support the timbers of 
the ceiling; and thence to the under part of 
the ceiling itself, a continuous frieze of. shields 
is arranged in a genealogical series; the: bril- 
liant colouring of the heraldry contrasting with 
the more sober tints of the walls. The ceiling: 
of the hall is painted (likewise in. fresco) in an’ 
ornamental. design of conventional flowers and 
foliage, and is further enriched by subjects from 
the death of King Arthur in the centres, and im 
medallions round these by portraits of his Queen 
and more famous knights; the whole painted in 
flat tints. A long corridor leads to the grand 
staircase, the whole of the walls of both of) which 
have been treated in the same manner as those of 
the hall. The ceiling of the principal corridor is 
painted in a geometric arrangement of bright 
colours, and the stairease ceiling is decorated by 
a gilt central.sun, round which are arranged in 
medallion the Signs of the Zodiac, the Four 
Seasons, and. Day and Night, all in fresco. There 
is a large amount of ceiling and other decorations 
throughout the mansion, 

Liverpool.—The Wateh Committee of the cor- 
poration having voted 4,500/. for the erection of 
baths in. Everton; in place of 4,000/. as previously 








entire ground-floor will be appropriated to the use 








voted, whereas the plans slightly exceeded that 
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amount, Mr. Beloe stated that the difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest. tender. was only 
8007. - Messrs. Holme & Nicol’s tender was then 
accepted, and the general proceedings were con- 
firmed. 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Quarndon.—New schools and teachers’ resi- 
dence have been recently cempleted in this village, 
from the designs of Messrs. Wilson & Thompson, 
Derby, architects. The old school-house had long 
been found inadequate and unsuitable in many 
respects for a village school, and Lord Scarsdale 
determined to erect schools and teachers’ resi- 
dence at the upper end of the village, facing the 
road. The buildings are in the Gothic style: 
the group consists of boys’ and girls’ schools, 
and residence for master and mistress. The 
schools have separate entrances or porches in 
front, with cloak and bonnet room at back. <A 
large six-light window is placed between the 
gables, and a trefoil ventilation opening over. 
The gable of the boys’ school is surmounted by a 
stone bell-turret. The material with which the 
buildings are constructed is brick, made on his 
lordship’s estate, and stone dressings from the 
Chevin quarry of Mr. Barton. The roofs are 
covered with tiles, with bands of ornamental tiles 
introduced, and finished with an ornamental ridge 
cresting. The buildings have been erected by 
Mr. Edward Thompson, of Derby. 





CHURCH-BUILDING_NEWS. 

Sheffield.—The foundation stone has been laid 
ofa chapel about to be erected at Broomhill by 
the members of the Methodist New Connexion 
churches of this town. The site comprises about 
one-third of an acre, nearly opposite the “ Mount,” 
so long the residence of Montgomery, the poet. 
It is proposed to spend about 3,200/7. in the build- 
ing, of which about 2,000/. have already been raised. 
The edifice will comprise on the ground floor a 
room for day and Sabbath schools, 54 feet 7 inches 
by 46 feet 3 inches; a class-room, 20 feet by 
14 feet ; a second class-room, 11 feet by 14 feet, 
and a closet for teaching apparatus. The chapel, 
which will extend over the school, class-rooms, &c., 
and will have galleries entirely round, will contain 
accommodation for from 600 to 700 persons; the 
pews to be of more than usual width, to meet the 
requirements of present fashions. The build- 
ing will be erected of smooth-faced stone, in the 
Italian style, with open portico. Mr. Flockton is 
the architect, and Alderman Mycock the con- 
tractor. 

Ripon.—The Roman Catholic new church at 
Ripon has been opened. The architect was Mr. 
Hansom, who has used stone of different colours 
for the purpose of adding to the effect of the 
architecture, which is a kind of Lombardo-Early 
Decorated. The church is 104 feet long inside, 
by 38 feet 7 inches wide. The aisles are 10 feet 
wide. The windows are mostly lancet lights, with 
trefoil heads, but in the west gable are two larger 
lights, divided with a mullion; and a wheel 
window in the gable. The presbytery, which is 
considerably higher than the nave, has Cologne- 
like lights, divided by a single mullion. The roof 
of the presbytery is pyramidal, and on the west 
side is affixed a bell-cot. The lights of the clere- 
story are circular, with quatrefoil and sexafoil 
cusps. The pillars dividing the centre from the 
side aisles are clustered shafts; but the capitals, 
which will be foliated, are yet in the rough. 
The altar and the reredos are from a design by 
Mr. Pugin. It is carved, and the pillars are of 
coloured marble. The stained-glass window over 
the Virgin’s altar is the work of Mr, Barnett, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is the gift of the Sparrow 
family, of Ripon. In it is the representation of 
the Virgin and Child, St. Anne, St. Augustine, and 
St. Lawrence. In the top light is figured the 
Assumption of the Virgin. The masonry, as re- 
gards the manner of laying the courses of stone, 
is copied from Markenfield Hall, an ancient manor- 
house about three miles south of Ripon. 

Snaith.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
has been laid at Carlton, near Snaith. The old 
fabric hed fallen to decay, and the new structure 
will be built upon its site, at the sole cost of 
yee S Beaumont. Messrs. J. B. and W. Atkinson, 
of York, are the architects. The edifice is to be 
in the geometric style. The nave will be 73 feet 
in length by 25 feet 8 inches in breadth; the 
chancel 24 feet by 18 feet; and there will be a 
north transept 16 feet by 15 feet. At the south- 
west angle of the nave will be erected a tower 
55 feet in height, surmounted by a spire 49 feet 
high ; making the height from the ground to the 


stone finial of the spire 104 feet. The porch will 
be on the south side of the church, adjoining the 
town, and the vestry on the opposite side near to 
the transept. The east window will be of four 
lights, aud the west window will contain five 
lights, with tracery. The roof will be open- 
timbered, stained and-varnished, and covered in 
lines with blue and green Welsh slates. The 
walls of the church will be faced with Bradford 
sets, and Ancaster stone will be employed for the 
dressings. ‘The east and west gables ‘will be sur- 
mounted with a cross, and the lower part of the 
tower will be nsed as a baptistery, which will be 
entered under arches opening into the church and 
porch. The entire cost of the building will be 
about. 3,0007. The various works in connection 
with the building of the church have been let to 
the following tradesmen, namely:—Masonry and 
brickwork, Mr. R. Elliot, Goole; carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work, Messrs. G. and J. Walker, York ; 
painting, Mr. J. Swinnerton, Leeds; plumber and 
glazier, Mr. T. Raper, Snaith; slating, Mr. B. 
Baines, York; plastering, Mr. S. Richardson, 
Goole. 

York.—Some time ago plans were deposited 
with the Local Board of Health for the erection 
of a new Roman Catholic church and presbytery, 
upon the site in Little Blake-street, now occupied 
by the Roman Catholic church of St. Wilfrid, in 
this city. These plans, which showed that the 
buttresses of the tower of the new church and the 
walls of the presbytery would come up to the ex- 
treme boundary of the present line of wall, were 
approved of by the committee; but, subsequently 
to their being passed, the Very Rev. Provost 
Render, fearing that, if the erection were made 
upon the site as settled, the view of a portion of 
the west end of the minster would be interfered 
with, again submitted the plans to Mr. Goldie, of 
London, architect ; with directions, if possible, to 
set back the buildings, The plans were shortly re- 
turned with the alterations made in them which had 
been required; and it was then seen that, by lessen- 
ing the size of the sanctuary and other portions of 
the church, the architect was enabled to set back 
the buttresses of the tower and walls of the pres- 
bytery about 3 feet; so as to afford an opportunity 
of presenting an unobstructed view of the north- 
west tower of the cathedral. These new plans 
were accordingly submitted to the Board of 
Health, by whom they were approved. Tenders 
for the erection of the edifice , according to our 
authority, the York Herald, will shortly be ad- 
vertised for; and arrangements are being made 
for the pulling down of the present chapel, pres- 
bytery, and adjoining house. The church itself is 
to be in the Gothic style, having the south-west 
front towards Blake-street. In this front is to be 
a carved door-way, with windows above, in the 
Decorated style, surmounted by an oriel window. 
Over the south-west corner of the church will 
ascend a tower to the height of 140 feet. The 
internal arrangements of the edifice will consist of 
a nave and two aisles, with a large apsidal sanc- 
tuary; having a Lady-chapel on the north-west 
side, and a large vestry on the north-east. There 
will be an organ-gallery over the west front, and 
the aisles will be lighted by clerestory windows. 
The boundary of the wall, which at present incloses 
the chapel and vacant ground ; the presbytery, and 
the house adjoining ; it is intended shall be skirted 
by rails, from which, as before stated, the buttress 
of the new tower will stand nearly a yard back- 
wards at its base; whilst, as it ascends and nar- 
rows in dimensions, the view up the street will 
become still further cleared. 

Aberford.—The offer of 1,500/. from Mr. and 
Mrs. Gascoigne, the owners of Parlington, to en- 
large Aberford Church, after a design by Mr. A. 
Salvin, being accepted by the people, and followed 
up by several other donations, the work was taken 
in hand forthwith. It was requisite to enlarge 
the area; and accordingly north and south aisles 
were thrown out, prolonged into chancel aisles on 
either side, with a vestry on the north; giving 
sittings for 600, and rendering necessary a clean 
sweep of the ‘ancient fabric, except the tower. 
The east end was rebuilt by Mrs. Gascoigne 
within the last thirty years. Mr. Salvin’s design 
was in the Early Decorated style, and has been 
worked out by Messrs. Backhouse & Marshall, of 
Seacroft, and the woodwork by Messrs. Atkinson, 
of Aberford and Leeds; Mr. Ockley, clerk of the 
works, as Mr. Salvin’s representative. The walls 


mullions and internal arches and pillars of stone 
from the Sturdy Bank quarries, near Harewood. 
The building is covered in with Westmoreland 
slates. The windows are all decorated with cor- 
bels of an ecclesiastical character; and in one in- 


are built of Bramham Moor stone; the window- | _ 


- eabtntiiinieas 
features of the late Samuel Hicks, the Village 
blacksmith of Micklefield, whose bones (as tip 
inhabitants of Aberford are proud to boast) lig 
beneath the window on the south side, which hag 
been erected to his memory by admirers of hi, 
benevolent character. 
sixteen clerestory trefoil windows; the north aisle 
by four two-light windows; while the south aisle 
has a lesser number, because there are two doors 
on that side of the building. The roof is an open 
one, and of light appearance, the timber being 
stained and varnished. There are several windows 
of stained glass; one by Messrs. Ward & H 
of London, at the east of the south aisle. It ig g 
three-light composition, representing “ The Agony 
in the Garden,” “The Crowning with Thorns,” 
and “Tt is finished ;” these subjects being sur. 
mounted by trefoils filled with floriated designs, 
It is given by Col. Markham, of Becca, ag 9 
memorial of his father. In the south chance] 
aisle a window, by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, re. 
presenting the reising of Jairas’s daughter, and 
bringing little children to Christ, erected by Mrs, 
Markham, senior, who has also given a quarried 
window, by Wailes, in the north chancel aisle, 
The window next to the door in the south aisle 
is a memorial, also by Wailes, containing two 
views of the acts of “The Good Samaritan” 
A window, by O'Connor, of London, has been 
placed at the west end of the south aisle, 
The window, being immediately over the font, 
represents the Passage of the Red Sea—the type 
of baptism,—and the Baptism of our Lord by St, 
| John, in Medieval design. There is a window, 


wall of thechancel. The stone-work of this win- 
dow, which was in the chancel of the old church, 
was considered by Mr. Salvin to be worthy a place 
in the new fabric. It is filled by Wailes with 
glass representing the life of St. Richard, a king 
of the West Saxons, A.D. 720, in whose name it is 
supposed the church is dedicated. On the left 
of the altar there is a Saxon light, into which 
coloured glass, by Wailes, has now been intro- 
duced by Mrs. Markham, senior. The total ex- 
pense of rebuilding the church has been about 
3,0007. 

Sunderland.—The new Synagogue, which has 
been erected in Moor-street, has been consecrated. 
The building was designed and carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. John Tillman, archi- 
tect, by Mr. Thomas Younger, jun., builder, both 
of this town, The contract price for the building 
was 7721. 7s., and the total cost has been about 
7891. The edifice is in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, carried out with brick and stone. The 
entrance, which is from the west, is by a large 
sliding door into a vestibule, on each side of which 
a staircase leads up to the ladies’ galleries; and 
under one of the staircases is a lavatory, for the 
washing of hands before entering the synagogue. 
The entrance from the vestibule is by two large 
swing doors, and immediately facing the entrance 
in the east wall is the Ark or Holy of Holies, 
which consists of a recess constructed in the wall 
and in which the Pentateuchs are kept. The 
recess has two folding doors, and is also draped 
with blue velvet hung with orange fringes. Oppo- 
site to the ark is the altar, or reading desk, which 
is.covered with scarlet cloth, bearing a Hebrew 
inscription. The ground floor is occupied with 
open benches, and will seat about 160, The 
gallery is to seat about 100 ladies. A coned 
cornice runs round the Synagogue, and into it all 
the ventilators are inserted. The whole of the 
wood-work is painted and grained wainscot. The 
building is 14 yards by 16} yards on the outside, 
and 39 feet 6 inches by 36 feet on the inside, the 
ceiling being 25 feet 6 inches from the floor. s 
the outside a parapet wall is carried all round the 
building. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Sunday Schools, Hyde-road, Manchester.— 
Several architects having been requested to : 
nish designs, those by Mr. J. Medland Taylor, “ 

Manchester, were chosen for adoption ; and the 
building is to be commenced immediately. There 
is on the lowest story a day-schoolroom, 16 . 

high and about.57 feet square. Above this is the 
large Sunday-school, with class-rooms on eac 

side; and over these last are other class-rooms, 
with a gallery all round, projecting before — 

Bury, Lancashire-—The committee for the 
erection of a church at Stand-lane, near Bury, 
Lancashire, having invited designs from sev ; 
architects, have just selected for adoption tha 
prepared by Mr. J. Medland Taylor, of Manchester. 
The church is cruciform in plan, and comprises 








stance an attempt has been made to reproduce the 


nave, north and south aisles, north and south 


The nave is lighted by: 


not visible from the body of the church, in the south - 
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se chancel, with apsidal east end, and 
rm yea and spire. The chief entrance is by 
a western narthex, or porch, with a lean-to roof, 
finishing under the west window of nave. The 
style adopted is Early Decorated. 








BADLY-BUILT HOUSES. 

Tue attention of the editor of the Builder is 
respectfully called to the infamous materials and 
brickwork of houses now running up not a hun- 
dred miles from Neville-terrace, Hornsey-road. 
As many of these houses have plate-glass parlour- 
windows, and look well, when finished, to the un- 
skilled eyes of poor bank clerks, widows, and retired 
tradesmen; pray warn them against being de- 
frauded of their money by 

“Tae Durrina BUILDER.” 

P.S. Do impress upon house-buyers the neces- 
sity of employing a surveyor to examine and view 
before purchase. Read the specious advertise- 
ment, “conveniently and handsomely fitted up ;” 
no mention of being well built and good drainage. 
The rent asked and obtained would pay for sound, 
honest-built houses. Pray expose the vile system 
again, See also the garden-walls of Mildmay- 
road estate, which are sinking and falling down 
through made soil. 








BIRMINGHAM FREE LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—-For obvious reasons I must decline to enter into 
any controversy at the present moment with those who 
have instructed Mr. Standbridge to reply to my letter. 

Hereafter I shall have an opportunity of explaining very 
differently what he calls ‘‘ the facts of the case,’’ as well 
as the figures he quotes. 

Without discussing Mr. Standbridge’s lengthened 
apology, which, if read with care, goes far to prove my 
case, I must, notwithstanding, re-assert in the most 
literal and emphatic manner my former statements, every 
one of which I am prepared to prove at the right time 
and in the proper way. 

Inasmuch, however, as ‘the payment to me of 45l. 
has been introduced into this controversy, with which it 
has nothing to do, I may state that it was for two sets of 
preliminary designs made more than a year since, and 
prepared in accordance with special instructions before 
any estimate was made, and that a portion of the 
45/. was for travelling expenses connected with these 
services, 

I may also repeat that I have been throughout ready to 
prepare new plans to meet the exigencies of the case, 
and that such readiness is not inconsistent, as Mr. 
Standbridge seems to suppose, with my statement that I 
could propose no mere alteration or re-arrangement of 
the design then under consideration, to effect a greater 
saving than I had already made. 

In writing to you at all it was far from my wish to 
drag your readers into anything resembling a personal 
controversy, and Iam not responsible for the introduc- 
tion of topics bearing this character; I thought it right, 
however, that the profession should understand what it 
was that lurked under the guise of an open competition, 
and that it was seriously proposed by a municipal body 
to complete a building half finished by me, and “ in ac- 
cordance with my elevation,” and on a plan which, I repeat. 
has been copied from one of mine, inasmuch as it shows 
arrangements which do not exist except upon my 

wings, ‘ Epwarp M. Barry. 

(With this the correspondence in our pages may end.] 


Books Receibed. 


Elements of Geometrical Drawing; Practical 
Geometry, Plane and Solid; including both 
Orthographic and Perspective Projection. By 
Tomas Brapiry. In two parts. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

Mr. Brapiey, who is professor of geometrical 
drawing at King’s College, London, has executed 
this work for the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. Being intended asa text-book for those who 
require a knowledge of practical geometry to make 
the drawings required in various arts, it is com- 
piled to embrace as great a variety of graphical 
constructions as could be comprised within the 
prescribed limits. The first part contains all the 
elementary problems of plane and solid geometry, 
including the principles of perspective, or “ radial ” 
Projection ; the second, an extension of the sub- 
jects, with the method of representing curved 
surfaces by their generators, and the irregular 
surface of natural ground by “contours ” employed 
in topographical drawings. It also contains ex- 
amples from various arts of construction, to serve 
a8 copies for beginners. 

Mr. Bradley has executed his task well, and has 
produced a book which exhausts the subject, and 
will be found of essential service in all educational 
a 

e plates, sixty in number, are well engraved 

by J. W. Lowry, from original drawings, 5 











ne Merchants’ and Builders’ Guides, 

NE seldom sees Old Hoppus in the printing- 
_ now-a-days; unless it be a stray leaf or tre 
which appear as an old friend with a new face. 


There is no. want, however, of timber merchants’ 
guides in one form or other; and we happen at 
present’ to have occasion to notice three such’ of 
recent issue ;—namely, “Timber Merchants’ and 
Builders’ Guide”? By W. Bennett. London: 
printed by A. Boot, 10, Dockhead, 1862; “The 
Timber Merchants’, Builders’, and Stone Masons’ 
Calculator.” London: printed by Mead & Powell, 
101, Whitechapel, 1861; and “The Timber Mer- 
chant’s Pocket Companion.” By C. Gane, Wis- 
beach, author of the “Calculator,” 500 pages 12mo., 
Which of these is the most correct it may be hard 
to say, as all of them probably are strictly accu- 
rate; and we must leave our business readers to 
choose for themselves, by inspecting the “solid 
contents.” 





The History of Industrial Exhibitions, from their 
Origin to the Close of the Great International 
Exhibition of 1862. By BLaNcHARD JERROLD. 
London: Kent & Co. Part 1, May, 1862. 
THis well-timed serial will consist of twenty 

two-shilling parts, illustrated with photographs, 

lithographs, and woodcuts. The present part may 
be said to be merely introductory, although it 
contains, besides an introductory chapter, several 
others,—on the Origin of Industrial Exhibitions ; 

National Exhibitions of Industry under Napo- 

leon, &c.; but sufficient appears to show the 

scope of the work, and give promise of an able 
and interesting volume. 








Hliscellunen. 

PARTITIONING OF THE British Muszum Dsz- 
Posits.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Commons has brought in a bill to enable the trus- 
tees of the British Museum to remove portions of 
their collections. The object of the bill is. to 
enable the trustees to remove certain of their col- 
lections to South Kensington. The bill also con- 
tains provisions with regard to certain outlying 
parts of collections not strictly contained in these 
collections themselves. 

Fatt oF BUILDING, SHEERNESS WATERWORKS. 
The south side of the building now in} course of 
erection behind Trinity Church, as a water tower, 
has fallen. The foundations have for some time 
been giving way, and on Thursday, in last week, 
the crash came at about three o’clock in the. morn- 
ing. On the previous day the. sinking, was so 
rapid that the workmen were withdrawn. At 
first the cost of its re-erection was estimated at 
from 3,000. to 4,0002., but the South Eastern 
Gazette understands that Mr. Burns has estimated 
the expense at less than 1,500/. 

National Portrait GaLLERy.—The fifth an- 
nual report of the trustees has been issued. In 
the course of the past year they have received 
three donations; and her Majesty has announced 
her intention to add to this collection a portrait 
of the Prince Consort. Fifteen purchases have 
been made—at what prices is not stated, They 
comprise Cromwell, John Duke of Marlborough, 
Wesley, Goldsmith, Arkwright, Byron, Jeffrey, 
and others. The visitors, in 1859, 5,305, and in 
1860, 6,392, were 10,907 in 1861. They urgently 
appeal to the Government for more accommo- 
dation ; and they express confidence that, with 
an increase of open days, the. number of visitors 
would be very largely augmented. 

PROPOSED RESTORATION OF THE BATH THEATRE. 
A public meeting has been held at Buth, as to the 
desirability of rebuilding the theatre, recently 
destroyed by fire. The mayor (Mr. Fuller), pre- 
sided. Upwards of 1,500 persons were present, 
amongst whom were several members of the cor- 
poration, and other influential inhabitants of Bath. 
The mayor read letters from Messrs. R. A. King- 
lake, Charles Kean, William Tite, M.P., and 
Jerom Murch, expressing their desire to aid in 
any well-devised scheme of restoration, and speak- 
ing of the benefits conferred upon society, and the 
noble lessons taught, through the means of the 
drama. It was unanimously resolved, “ That it 
is highly important and most essential to the best 
interests of the city of Bath, that a new theatre 
be erected as soon as possible on the site of the 
late theatre, provided advantageous terms can be 
made for the purchase of the same, and if not, in 
some other suitable locality ;’ and a provisional 
committee was then appointed, and it was agreed 
that the plans prepared by Mr. C. E. Davis 
should be approved. The design will somewhat 
alter and increase the accommodation, but the 
general arrangements of the stage the architect 
leaves to be restored, with slight alteration, 
according to the design by which the former 





theatre was built. 


Great Fire In Horianp.—Tidings from the 
manufacturing town of Enschede announce the 
total destruction of that town by fire. Fifteen 
manufactories, four churches, and the town hall, 
besides the dwellings of all the inhabitants—about 
ten thousand—have been burned to the ground... 
Everything is destroyed, or being destroyed, 
without any means at hand for saving the little 
property which the flames may not yet have 
reached. Even some of the fire engines. were 
burnt. Several -lives’also have been lost, The 
disaster was caused by lightning. Provisions are 
being got for the inhabitants from the surround- 
ing districts. The distress is heartrending. By 
last accounts the town was one sheet: of flame. 
It is time towns were fireproof. 

“ A Soorat Briper.”—Sir: Iwas verymuch gra- 
tified by reading your. account of Social Bridges, : 
You mentioned the Bible Society, City Missionary 
Society, Ragged School, Temperance. Society, and 
other bridges; but: I think you forgot one bridge 
which you have omitted,—I mean the Strangers’ 
Friend Society’s bridge. The foundation was laid 
in the year ’85 and has been walked over from, 
that time till now, and there are 388: visitors: 
walking over that bridge and relieving the poor 
and distressed at their own habitations, - Dear sir, 
thie bridge has been standing for seventy years, 
and is now being walked over by the hardworking, 
industrious, and sympathising neighbours and 
visitors of ;the Strangers’ Friend Society, I trust 
you’ will pardon me thus intradidg on your 
valuable time, having been a walker over this - 
bridge forty-six years.—E, M. : 

CrystTaL Panaces anD CovERED STREETS FOR 
InvaLips.—A correspondent, Mr.. Francis Bar- 
ham, of Bath, suggests the formation of sanita- 
riums, on the Crystal Palace principle, for invalids, 
and also arcaded streets, for a similar purpose. 
The formation of winter gardens for invalids, on 
this principle; however ; as well as the covering of 
streets with glass; were’ long: since ‘suggested in 
the Builder and other journals;- and are not 
new, a8 our correspondent supposes., The sug- 
gestions are not the less good and. important on 
that account, however; and we willingly revive 
the idea ; although, as regards the Crystal Palace . 
principle, metropolitan invalids, of course, can 
resori: to the Sydenham structure itself, in winter, 
and in wet weather, if they obtain dwellings in 
the vicinity. What our-correspondent: suggests, 
however, is a complete establishment for invalids, 
with medical attendance, &c.; and this, we sup- 
pose, he also contemplates in his suggestion of 
arcaded streets. 

Burstin¢ oF A SLUICE NEAR Lynn.—The 
Denver Sluice, about ten miles from Lynn, has 
burst, and the whole district of the Middle Level, 
the drainage of which was one of the greatest 
engineering exploits, of niodern times, is in dan- 
ger of being again submerged. The existence of 
a hole against the: eastern door of the sluice 
had been known for more than three: weeks, but 
the authorities, placing implicit reliance on the 
stability of the work, leisurely applied for 
tenders to repair the damage, and took no im-.: 
mediate precautions. The hole, however, seri-., 
ously increased in size, and puddling was tried, ; 
but the opening continued to deepen at the rate 
of about 16 inches an hour; and at last great 
masses of earth caved in, and-in less than two 
hours there was a breach 20 or 30 feet wide 
round the end of the sluice, and a hole 10 feet 
deep under the first pair of doors. The most 
strenuous efforts were then made to fill it up with 
earth and straw; but the tide began to rise, 
and ite first impetus smashed in the wing next 
the Cut. This obstacle removed, the tidal waters 
rushed up with increased violence, and a few 
minutes afterwards the two arches fell, crushing 
the iron doors, with a report like that of a can- 
non, and smashing great barges almost like band- 
boxes, The strongest fears were entertained that 
a high spring-tide would burst the banks of 
the river, and lay thousands of acres of the 
most fertile land in the Fens under water; and 
accordingly further and more energetic measures 
were taken, and the matter given into the hands 
of Mr, Hawkshaw, C.E., with unrestricted power 
to proceed as he might think best in so serious an 
accident. It was estimated that an outlay of at least 
30,0007. would be required to repair the damage 
then done. The ruined sluice was erected 
about fifteen years since by Mr. Brogden, of 
Manchester ; but it is stated that various altera- 
tions have been made in it since it left the 
contractor’s hands, and that it had wat | 
suffered in consequence. Since this paragrap 
was written, bridges have been destroyed, tracts 
of land flooded, and a vast increase of damage done 





to property. 
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Hoty Cross CuaPrer, KNARESBOROUGH.—The 
foundation of the Chapel of the Holy Cross, belong- 
ing to the Friars of the order of the Holy Trinity, 
has been discovered. The building was probably 
cruciform ; and what would appear to be the north 
transept is already bared: the towers or turrets 
are placed at the angles. The ornamental work 
in the mouldings scattered about show the build- 
ing to have been of fine workmanship: the tooth 
ornament is conspicuous. 

ABATEMENT OF Noxious Varours.—The Earl 
of Derby moved, on the 9th inst., as he had inti- 
mated, in the House of Lords, for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into the 
injury resulting from noxious vapours evolved in 
certain manufacturing processes, and into the 
state of the law relating thereto, His lordship 
dwelt more particularly on the evil influence of 
such vapours on trees and growing crops. Lord 
Ravensworth proposed 'that the word “ offensive ” 
should be added to “noxious;” but Lord Gran- 
ville suggested that the addition might occasion 
some difficulty in pursuing the inquiry. Lord 
Derby did not object to the word, but thought 
the word noxious sufficient. The motion as 
originally proposed was then agreed to. 

Harsours’ oF Rerocre.—The annual return, 
showing the progress of works and harbours of 
refage, has been issued. At Dover, where 500,000/. 
have been laid out, and a vote of 50,0007. is to be 
taken’ this year, to be followed by 100,000/. 
more in future years, the length of the pier founded 
is now 1,573 feet ; and 1,390 feet have been com- 
pleted to the quay level. The South Eastern 
Railway is now carried on tothe pier. At Alderney, 
1,220 yards of sea wall, and 1,226 of harbour wall 
of the western breakwater are complete except 
the coping ; and the promenade wall is ready for 
the coping for a length of 1,217 yards from the 
shore. The base of the breakwater extends 1,636 

ards from the'shore. From 500 to 700 men are 

ept employed at this work ; for which there have 
been voted 987;000/.; the total estimate being 
1,300,0007. Of the breakwater at Portland, which 
is to shelter 2,130 acres of the bay, the centre of 
the north head is 8,512 feet from the shore, and 
the depth of water 9} fathoms at low water of 
spring tides. During the heavy gales of' February 
and March many vessels took refuge within this 
harbour. The votes already passed for the works 
at Portland amount to 973,0002. The total esti- 
mate exceeds 1,000,0007. Upwards of 5,000,000 
tons of rough stone have been deposited since the 
commencement. 

THE PROPOSED CONCENTRATION OF THE Law 
Covrts.—The Times having published a leading 
article in which it speaks of the “Romantic 
generosity” of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 
offering, at its own expense and upon its own 
land, to build, at a cost of 100,0007., two 
courts” to replace the present shameful “ vauits 
of justice ;” a correspondent, X. Y. Z., assures the 
Times that this generosity resembles very closely 
the charity which “begins at home;” and he 
says, “ What the Society has really done is this: 
it has offered to build, on its own land, two courts 
for the two Vice-Chancellors, with suitable cham- 
bers, on condition that a sum of 4,0001. per 
annum, charged by Act of Parliament on the 
income of what is popularly, but erroneously, 
called ‘the Suitors’ Fund,’ be secured to it in per- 
petuity ; such annual sum being interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. on the sum of 100,000/.; which 
it is assumed will be the: cost of erecting the 
courts, and of compensating the Society for the 
value of the site on which it is proposed to erect 
them.” In reference to the advice of the Times 
that the open space of Lincoln’s-Inn Fields should 
be taken, the same correspondent, while objecting, 
aswe have so often done, on sanitary grounds, 
points out that the offer of the proprietors to 
“give” 3} or 4 acres, provided Government carry 
out certain extensive improvements, would not be 
any saving compared with the Carey-street site ; 
but that in truth such a gift would cost more than 
that’ site-——A deputation from the Society for 
Promoting the Amendment of the Law have waited 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer to endeavour 
to induce the Government to take up again the Bill 
forthe concentration of the law courts, which met 
with an adverse vote on the motion for its second 
reading. Mr. Hastings stated the objects of the 
deputation, and urged the Government not to be 
influenced by the benchers of Lincoln’s-inn in 


their decision. With regard to any extra expense | | 


which might be incurred in the erection of the 
building, it was suggested that it could be met by 
a small tax on the issue of writs. The Chancellor 
promised to consult his colleagues on the matter. 
On no account should the open area of Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields be covered. 


railways in the United Kingdom; published for the 


week ending the 3rd of May, amonnted, on 10,165 | 


miles, to 529,860/.; and for the corresponding 


week of 1861, on 9,986: miles, ‘to 531,450/. ; show- 
ing an increase of 229 miles, and'a decrease of} | 


1,590/7., in the receipts. 

A Boon to THE Potrce.—The many complaints 
which have appeared in the journals, first in 
our own, and also in the pages of Punch, of the 
hat worn by the metropolitan police, have at last 
had some effect ; and the hard, heavy, ill-fitting, 
and head-ache inducing article hitherto in use is, 
it is said, to’ be superseded by one of a considerably 
lighter and more usefal description. 

Tur BrickmakeErs’ StR1KE.—The brickmakers 
about North Hyde, Southall, Botwell, and Drayton 
have all struck, and a considerable degree of con- 
sternation ‘is felt in consequence. Many of the 
men, it seems, are willing to go to work at the 
price offered, but they are restrained by the threats 
and intimidations of others more refractory. The 
proprietors: of the brickfields applied recently 
for: forty-six warrants against the moulders, 


the police. 

Boriprne- Acorprent.——At Belfast, according to 
the Newsletter, an accident has occurred to three 
workmen employed on the Duncairn Presbyterian 
Church, Antrim-road. The men were employed 
in removing the scaffolding from the spire of the 
newly-built church ; and, while standing on one 
of the planks, it slipped from its position, and 
precipitated them a distance of 40 feet to the 
ground. None of the men were killed on the 
spot ; and, indeed, two of them were taken up but 
slightly injured. The other man, however, was 
seriously hurt. 

PRINCE oF WaLkEs THEATRE, LIVERPOOL.— 
This little ‘theatre, conducted entirely on the 
vaudeville principle of the metropolis, has under- 
gone of late extensive alterations and improve- 
ment. The old Clayton Hall, which, more on 
account of its convenient situation than any in- 
trinsic merit, in the-occasional and miscellaneous 
entertainments given within its walls, was always 
to some extent a favourite place of resort with 
the Liverpool public. But until the time of Mr. 
A. Henderson it was never adapted to theatrical 
performances, with the exception of a few amateur 
performances by the Liverpool “Literary and 
Dramatic,” and “ Garrick ” Societies. The theatre 
during Passion Week was entirely redecorated, 
being painted in white and gold. The gallery has 
been enlarged, and made capable of holding 700 
people, a new and commodious entrance to the 
boxes provided by a separate entrance. The 
theatre is capable of containing 1,500 occupants, 

SANITARY. EXPERIMENT ON A Dead WIFE. 
—A curious communication from a florist at 
Camberwell to the secretary ofthe Irish Amelio- 
ration [Peat Charcoal]. Society is given in the 
Bury Post. It is as follows: —“Sir, On the 
4th of July my wife died just as the hot weather 
set in. Assoon as the coffin came, one thing that 
I forgot was, I did not put charcoal peat in first, 
which nearly spoiled my experiment; but I 
covered her all over with 4 inches thick with it. 
The experiment answered famously ; and in case 
of cholera, &c., peat. charcoal cannot be too much 
used; and all undertakers ought to insist on its 
use. I have tried mice, rats, fish, &c., but never 
before had the humane body tried in it. This ex- 
periment must be [cannot be ?] too well known. 
July 16, 1852. P.S.—This was our agreement 
whoever happened to die first.” As we do not 
think this highly sanitary and scientific florist’s 
“experiment” even yet “too well known,” we 
give him the benefit of our columns in dissemi- 
nating it amongst the benedicts, “just as the hot 
weather sets in;” and we hope it will answer 
famously; and that they will keep cool as a 
cucumber, or a Camberwell florist.; and not risk 
the spoiling of the experiment by neglecting, in 
the midst of their sorrow, as he did, to imbed the 
humane body first of all on a soft layer of the 
sanitary material. 








TENDERS. 


For an ornamental Cottage at Whitchurch, Oxon, for 
Captain Fowler. Mr. Joseph. Motris, architect. ‘Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

Wheeler,.2 BONE .\.....90 0s bececs £400 0 0 
SPURS 435 Niobe da Sc eh bavcbiede 365 16 0 





For alterations to the “ Pritchard’s Arms,”” Hackney- 
road, for Mr. Robotham. Mr. W. J. Green, architect :— 





Patrick MBons 230.05. .0cccvede £970 0 0 
EAMG v0 vn. voce cewsetin es 750 0. 0 
ee a rte 664 0 0 
Rankin (accepted) ....cecessee 530 0 0 


Rattway ReturNs.—The : traffic’ returns of 


and these warrants were placed in the hands of | 


For a Baker's shopat North Warnboroush a 
Mr..J.\Lodge.  Mr:.Joseph Morris, architess nt 
Hellis (accepted) ........cese0. £300 0 9 


! 





| For additions to St. Matthew’s Schools. ce berw 
Mr. G. Low, architect » Cemberwell 


dee EE MOR te ee £444 0 9 
WRIEED sc .ccovereecuebonomeeton 418 0 6 
Colle 2. garpins tp viyo sp cbetoem ets 403.0 0 





For Manor Park, Blackheath, Kent. Mr. J. H, Blake 
architect. _ Quantities by Mr. C. Foster :— : 


RIND ies bic ea alaeiwiewasntdl £2,500 0 9 
LE peg RRR SS ee, lly. 2. 2,436 0 0 
ATWO 3. we Sc iclvioiccsvecccee 2,352 0 0 
Greenwood ........cccceeecee 2,310 0 0 
Todd ......... bthéap sien sabato 2,300 0 0 
MPUIMOE. 85-5 s:0aigass.claeatabene ssi 2,295 0 0 
RE Geese a clesetec caster ee 2,114 0 0 
Smith........... cise ticle osicigee 2,050 0 0 
Sawyer (no Smith or Paper. 

DANSE es cso ecg cpee'tncedn ec 2,000 0 0 
GOUT Na sc obras sh ecenee ce 1,900 0 0 





For the erection of a Town Quay or landing-p| 
the Mayor and Coporation of the City of ‘Rechewan 
Mr. Henry Andrews, surveyor. Quantities supplied :— 
TE aha snweteaesh dustenaids 2990 0 0 





J ond ¢ STATING (60:0 ses commerce. ps 2698 

W. & H. Spenceleigh .......... er : ; 

WBMES eesivisk wedevicedeces 1995 0 0 

We WeR8eP? coccs nen teseds cece 1982 0 0 

W. H. Ball (accepted).......... 1950 0 0 

For house in Birkdale Park, Southport, for Mr. Hégin- 
bottom. Mr. J. Medland Taylor, architect 

| Frere rere re rr £272 0 0 

Haigh & Cov sscevecsssscveccee 1960 0 0 

Statham...... o vcceccvesecbeeve 1920.0 0 
NU: <-6:5i5-s 00.0 ecucinneenenapinne> 1898 0 0 

Metcalf & Waterson .......... 1875 0 0 





For new Wesleyan: chapel in the Stndley-road. Mr, 


down :— 
Browne & Robinson: .......... £3598 0 0 
Wardle & Baker ......cccscece 3399 0 0 
DOOMIGS «ce Fsbs Be cevinve ccebe cess 330800 
WOME 0508 cece derceicicle cove 3189 0 0 
THOMPANN seu 08s wwvsvedesecs 3075 0 0 
Chinnock (accepted) ....... owe 30400 0 





For Methodist Free Church, Holt. Mr. Jeckyll,‘ Nor- 
wich, architect.’ The quantiti¢s were given :— 


Munford & Jackson ......... £2308 0 0 
DAR Fi visa cde tie cece dosed 2228 10 0 
BARI 06.6. ok oe ete se ceeews 2147 3 4 
WUTC 5 6 os cbse ede's oe von 1800° 0 0° 
Skipper (accepte’)’ .........+5. 1706 0 0 | 





For a new 45 quarter malt office, Lincoln, for “Mr. 
Nesbitt. Mr. Goddard, architect :-— 


GOMOD, fo cies ch cavoncececcben £1420 0 0 
EE svcoes ncecanes tact ecesss 1347 0 0 
MIE 2b 35-0 vate ve cwleswes ete ts es 1332 0 0 
TROCWEI oo oc cnccccsescesovcere 1223 0 0 
Calvert (accepted) ........++.- 1078 10 0 





For three: lodges at Hartsholme Hall, Liicoln,’ for 
Joseph Shuttleworth, Esq. Mr. aMegy ? architect -— 


OUNG coves ecccccccvccvcccece 85 0 0 
REGUS: 00000 cecccccccccccecess 745 0 0 
FOX “00 coccccvecccnvcovecsvccnve 709 0 0 
Jackson (accepted) .....+.e+e+6 640 0 0 





For two granaries, Old Gravel-lane, Wapving. Mr. C. 
Ainslie, architect. Quantities supplied. ‘by. Mr. F. G. 


Widdowes :— 
DRGs asteccvacadp cs ccsececcee £2955 0 0 
CODGOP 0010.0 000g cerneentencess 2540.0 0 
EMBOK .600 cccccsccccccsccccees 2489 0 0 
Johnstone: . sossso sso T Sees 2398 0 0 





Offices for Limehouse. Distriet,—MriJd. W. Sawyer “the 
his tender was 5980/. instead of 4980/7. We printed the 
amount as it came to us, ‘* on authority.” 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
i cenaaieadll 
W. H—C.G. W.—J. F.F. (declined with thanks) —C G. W. Cal- 
cutta (inform us when building has been commenced).—J._ H. Jun. 
(shall appear first opportunity).—A! J. H.—J.-L—J. M+ Wi B— 
L.& M—Dr. F. L—L. J.—8, 8. Jun.—G. G.—R. K.—Veritas—W. B. 
(the charge is too general and too sweeping. Who are the saree 
tors ?”)—J. D, P. (declined with thanks).—R. M. P.—G. W.-H. & F.— 
M. & M—W. B. C.'& Co.—One'of the duped (sends no a Po 
(we cannot look back to settle such questions).—T. 5. 8.—W. L.— . . 
—Lord 8.—C..A. L.—D. W. (we know of no solution for remo bg 
whitewa:h from church-walls). noua 
— & Bell wish to state that they no 

J gear Por An Anne im the Roman Catholic church of 
Holy Cross, St. Helen’s, attributed to them. 


Nore.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of comrse, 
with the authors. 


NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Apaerioohants, Subscriptions, &c., should be 4 
dressed to The Publisher of the’ Builder,” No. }, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Lew 
nications should be addressed to the “Editor, am 
nor to the ‘‘ Publisher.” 


; t 

Advertisements cannot be received for the curren 
week's issue later than FIVE o’clock, pm, on 
Thursday. 


— 
— 





___ ADVERTISEMENTS. — 
N’S ORGAN FACTORY, 
Toe even EON AOA AOR a 
a eat caainmee, aaa Stock. Aiso aa to the Tuning, & 


of any size 
f the country. Church wh -7V 
of Organs in all | ate as well as removed and ne EHOUSED 





1 r revi 
PURiNG RESTORATIONS. PRIZE MEDAL, 1851. 


W. W. Jenkins, architect. Quantities by Messrs: Lans.- 
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May 17, 1862. ] 


.—Valuable Freehold Coppice Wood Lands, near Sittingbourne, 
with immediate possssion, containing a cousiderable quantity of 
excellent Brick-earth. 

ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, and 

. OAKLEY have received instructions to offer for SALE by 

AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on TUESDAY, 
JUNE 10th (instead of May 27th, as previously advertised), at 
TWELVE, valuab'e FRE&HOLD WOOD LANDS, with the timber 
aud underwood growing thereon, situate in the several parishes of 
Bobbing, Borden, Newington, and Steckbury, containing 422a. lr. 

p., in the following lots :—Lot 1. That part of Chestnut Wood 

ies north-east of the Key-street road, containing 20a. Ir, 25p. of 





tnut plantation, the whole being in the parish of Bobbing. 


lot 2;.Another portion of Chestnut Wood, adjoining the turnpike 


goad from Sittingbourne to Chatham, and bounded on one side for 
- gearly a mile by the turnpike road from. Sittingbourne to. Maidstove, 
“and containing 128a, 3r.5hp., with woodreeve's house and premises, 
and in the several parishes of Bobbing, Borden, and Newington. 
Lot 3. A small piece of Arable Land, containing 2} acres, and 156 
acres of Chestnut Wood, adjoining the turnpike road from Sitting- 
pourne to Maidstone, running ina southerly airection, and contain- 
ing together 158a. 2r. 13p., in the parishes of Borden and Newington. 
{ot 4 Another portion of Che:tnut Wood, running from the tury- 
pike road, nearly up to Hoad-street, and contaming 93a. 3r. 33p., in 
the parishes of Borden, Newington, and Stockbury, The principal 
portion of this land is on a level, and may be profitably converted 
into arable: The soil in these four lots contains valuable brick-earth. 
Lot 5. Cookham Wood, in the parish of Newirgton, containing 7a. 2r. 
lip. Lot 6. Maiden Wood. in the parish of Newington, containing 
fa. 2r.114p. Lot.7. stony Rocks Wood, in the. parish of Newington, 
containing 4a, Ir. 31p. Lot 8. Tanner’s Rough Wood,in the parish of 
, Newington, containing 3a. Or.18p. The four)last lots:adjoin or: are 
approached from the turnpike road leading from Sittingbourne to 
Maidstone.—Plans and particulars may be obtained-of Messrs. BEN- 
NETT, DAWSON, and THORNHILL, Solicitors, 2, New-square, Lin- 
ooln’s-inn, W.C.; of I. P, EVANS, -Esq., Griff, Nuneaton ; of Mr. 
SUMMERFIELD, .Land Agent, Maidstone; at the *Sun Hovcel, 
Chatham; at the Bull Inn, Sittingbourne; of WILLIAM GUOD- 
HEW, Woodreve, Chestnut street (who will show the lots); and of 
Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, and OAKLEY, Land Agents and 
Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall,’S.W. 


Valuable Freebold Farm and Wood Lands, situate at Bredhurst, Kent, 
within five miles of Chatham aud Maidstone. and three miles 
of the Rainham station on the London, Chatham, and Dover 


\[ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


OAKLEY have received instructions 10 offer for SALE by 
AUCTION, «t tae MART, near the Bank of England, on TUESDAY, 
JUNE ‘10th (instead. of May 27th, as previously advertised), at 
TWELVE, a valuable FREEHOLD compact ESTATE, comprising 
283a. 3r. 3p. of arable, pasture, and wood land, in the following lots : 
—Lot 1 will consist of 144a. 3r. 33p. of farm lands, in a good.state of 
cultivation, let to a yearly tenant at a low reut, together with 132a. 
“2r. 24p. of wood land, making in all 277a, 2r. 17p., forming a sound 
investment, and presenting at the same time enjoyable sporting 
features. Lot 2. Chapel-hill Wood, containing la. 2r. 10 p., at the 
back of the Bell Public-house at Bredhurst. Lot 3. Hoad Wood,’ con- 
tai ing 2a. Or. 19p. of wood land, adjoining the high road from Bred- 
hurt toRainham. Lot 4. Chilley Lands, containing 2a.1r. 37p. of 
arable land, adjoining the highroad from Rainham to Sittingbourne. 
~Plans and particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Bennet, Dawson, 
and Thornhill, Solicitors, 2, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.U. 3; of 
LP. Evans, Esq., Griff, Nuneaton ; of Mr. Summerfield, Land Agent, 

» Maidstone ; at the Bull Inn, Sittingbourne ; at the Sun Hotel, Uhat- 
ham; at the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, & 
>) ee Agents and Surveyors, No. 10, Waterloo-place, Pall- 

, 8. W, 








GREENWICH HOSPITAL.—Materials of Buildings and Boundary - 
- wall adjoining the Schoo’ 


hool. 
PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, near the school buildings, 
on MONDAY, MAY 19th, at ELEVEN for TWELVE, the MATE- 
RIALS and FIT?INGS-UP of a School-room, Lavatories, and other 
Buildings ; also the Boundary-wall and Iron Railing next the Wool- 
wich-road ;, comprising about 200,000 sound stock bricks, lead gui ters, 
ridges, cisterns and pipes, excellent timber in roofs, slates and slating- 
boards, slate fittings of urinals ; iron screen; glazed sashes-and doors C 
00 feet of stone coping, 250 feet of iron railing, a quantity of York 
and other Paving, Copper, sundry loose materials, and other effects. 
—May be viewed on Saturday previous, and catalogues had at Mr, 
HARDWICK'’S Office, 21, Cavendi-h-square ; at the Office of: the 
Inspector of Works, Greewnich Hospital ;and of PULLEN, HURNE, 
& EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-stxeet, Westminster, and 80,’Fore- 
street, City, E.C, 


19, MILLBANK-STREET.—To SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS 


and OTHERS. 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed ny Mr. John Udny, Agent for Count N. Lazzoni & 
hay fo SELL by AUCTION, at the MARBLE WHARF, 19, Millbank-- 
TW Eemiuster, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 28th, at ELEVEN for 
Ly 5 xe & large assortment ot MARBLE, in block and siab 3 viz. 
; ? “7 of statuary, 20 of vein, 80 of Sicilian, 3 of black and gold, 
‘d yellow Sienna, and 1 of dove ; also about 2,000 feet of vein Sicilian 
an bastard statuary slabs, 1 marble fountai > ts, 3 chim- 
ney-pieces ; garden vases, mo 








nts, h 
I rtars, &c.—May. be viewed three days 
previous, and eatalogues had on. the Premises, and of PULLEN, 
80, F i, & EVERSEF 1ELD, 40, Parliament-street, Westminster, and 
: 2. orestreet, City.—N.B, Approved bills at four and six months. 


OLD PORTLAND and BRAMLEY-FALL STONE FR 
WESTMINS(ER BRIDGE. on 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Ccmmissioners of her Majesty’ 
ijesty’s Works and 
po ‘Buildings to SELL the remainder of the STONE from Old 
he minster Bridge, the quality of which is acknow!eige to be very 
ing to FUR ee —— at 104d. per foot, by apply- 
: ~ RSFIELD, arliam: 
Westminster, or 80, Fore-street, E.C er wr 


TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, & OTHERS. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


_ Authorized by the Commissioners of her Majessy’s Works and 
ae Buildings to SELL by PRIVATECONTKACT the. SURPLUS 
a no longer required at the works of the New Westminster 
Poe, 8, Consisting of Several capital travelling cranes, pile engines, 
~ monkeys, double and single purchase crabs ;. diving-bells, divers’ 
le ipy Wo POLLEN, HORNE, & BV ERSM TEED. i, Parken 
street, Westminster, or 80, Fore wmeer RO. ssiatnntndnaamante ( 


On a Site of Land opposite Mr. c 
. C. R. Dean’s, Lark Hall Tavern, Lark 
Hall-lane,. Clapham-road, London, — To Contractors, Builders, 


- f lawoe Makers, and Timber Buyers.—Extensive Sale 


AURENCE & SON beg to announce that 


they have been ‘favoured with instrv 
e actions to SELL b; 
a hehe at the above premises, on TUESDAY, MaY. 20, 1862 re. 4 
— g day if required), a large Consigument of very superior Sawn 
: al peg ag DEALS and BATTENS ; 2 by 3, 3-by 3, and 
PLANKS = <4 DEAL QUARTERING ; 14 inch and 2 inch RED 
ae 4 OISTS ; Inany thousands of feet of excellent Red 
Rat pi ne Flooring Boards ; Unprepared ditto; 3 aud 1 imch 
Immense various: Boardings, S-antlings, &c.; together with an 
-¥ tock of SLATE. and TILE LATH. ‘The whole will be 
— ee n suitable lots, and may be viewed the day prior to sale. 
commence puuectually at ELEVEN o’clock. — Auctioneers’ 
Offices, 4. Queen 8-circus, opposite the Queen’s Hotel, and Clarencé- 

Parade, Cheltenham. 


MESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


iat. by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Camden-terrace, Camden- 
DEA} on MONDAY, MAY 26, at TWELVE for ONE, 2 090 PLANKS, 
fi » and BATTENS; 109 ditto, sawn ; 121 squares of prepared 
preci. 7,000 feet quartering, 4,000 feet arris rai’ing, 10,000 feet wide 

board, 44 squares’ feather-edge and 19 squares of match boards ; 
slating battens, pantile laths, sawing-machine, 100 felloes, 600 feet 
ae ore avid-cedar scaffulding, doors, pitent chaff-outting machine, 
u@ Inaterials.— Auction Office, 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, 


TUESDAY NEXT, MAY 20,-AT ONE FOR TWO PRECISELZ, B 
Me EDWIN WHITE, at 12, HOLBORN- 
$ BARS, and 1, CASTLE-STREET, Holborn, 8,500 Pieces df 
APERHANGINGS, for Genuine SALE; 100 British and Fore: 
Multbey Diepes, in light and dark marbles; 1,600 feet. of Gilt Roont- 
Pv pers, 6 Waterclosets, and 3 first-class Fireproof Safes.— View, 
catalogues Monday, and Morning of Sale, j 




















East Ham, Essex, six miles and three-quarters from the General Post- 
office.—Building Accommodation and Market-garden Ground.—For 
SALE by AUCTION, by 


ESSRS. COBB, at the MART, London, 


on the 23rd day of MAY, 1882, at TWELVE o'clock, in-Four 
Lots, FORTY-NINE ACRES of valuable BUILDING avd MARKET- 
GARDEN }\GROUND, ‘with: FARM-HOUSE and PREMISES, situate 
near East Ham and the Victoria Docks, about midway between 
the Plaistow and East Hath Railway Stations, having extensive front- 
ages to the Barking and other roads, furmiug most e'igible properties 
for accommodation and building purposes. The whole has a-substra- 
tum of excellent gravel, easily to be worked by railway, roads, and 
river. Possession cin be had at Michaelmas next.— Particulars, with 
plans and conditions of sale, may be had at the Mart ; of Messrs. H. 
and G. LAKEK & KENDALL, Solicitors, No 10, New-squave, Lincoln’s- 
inn ; and of Messrs. COBB, Surveyors and Land Agents, 26, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, and Rochester, Kent. 


NEAR STRATFORD, ESSEX. — Valuable Building and Accommoda- 
tion Land, &c. for SALE by AUCTION, by 


ESSRS. COBB, at the MART, London, 


J on FRIDAY, MAY 23, 1862, at TWELVE o'clock, TEN LOTS 
of va uable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, situate at Stratford 
New Town, within a few minutes’ walk of the Stratford Railway 
Station and works, eligible for the erection of small houses, for which 
there is here a great demand; a piece of accommodation pasture 
land, containing 9a. Lr. 30p. abutting on the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, near to the station, in the occupation of Mr. Shipston, but pos- 
session can be hal at Michaelmas next; and a close of. meadow land, 
near Temple Mills, containing 10a. Or. -5p. let to Mr. Machin (with 
other land), at the apportioned rent of 307. per annum, for seven 
years, from Micha:lmas, 1862, next.— Particulars, with plans and, con- 
ditions of sale, may be had at the Mart; the Castle and Essex Arms, 





| Stratford ; of Messrs. H. & G. LAKE& KENDALL, Solicitors, No. 10, 


New-square, Lincoln’s-inn; and.of Messrs, CUBB, Surveyors and 
Land Agents, 26, Liucoln’s-inn-fields, ana Rochester, Kent. 


The Ashley Park Estate, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, including the 
fine old Mansion and Park and a. charming Cottage Ornée on the 
border of the park, also valuable Building Land, of a most healthful 
dry sand and gravelly soil, with frontages to the main road, extend- 
ing from the railway station to the village of Walton ; the estate 
comprising altogether about 300 acres; only. 40 minutes’ journey 
from the metropolis. £ 


ESSRS. RUSHWORTH, JARVIS, & 


ABBOTT are favoured with instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, on FRIDAY, JUNE 13, the above highly 
important and very valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, which will be 
divided into four lots (unless an acceptable offer for the whole be pre- 
viously made). The first lot to comprise the fine old Mansion, with 
its offices, stabling, gardens, pleasure grounds, and bautifully-tim- 
bered ancient park, farmery, bailiff’s house, lodges, &c. aitogether 
about 170 acres in a ring fence, bounded on the west side by the Oat- 
lands Park estate. Lots 2 and 3, about 120 acres of very eligible 
Building: Land, possessing extensive frontages to the main roads, 
ornamented by beautiful plantations and trees from 30 to 50 years’ 
growth, available in laying out the ground in sites for gentlemen's 
villas, which are much sought for in this locality. Lot 4. a beantiful 
old Cottage Ornée, known as Ashley Cottage, situate on the northern 
margin of the park, with offices, gardens, and meadow land, com- 
prising nearly nine acres, within a few minutes’ walk of the village of 
Walton and close to the Oatlands drive, on the high ridge of land 
overlooking that beautiful part of the river Thames opposite to Halli- 
ford and Shepperton, so well known to anglers aud boating gentle- 
men.—Printed particulars and plans may be had at the Oatlands 
Park Hotel; of Messrs. NICHOL'., tURNETT, & NEWMAN, Soli- 
citors, 18, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn ; and at the Office of Messrs. 
RUSHWORTH, JARVIS, & ABBOTT, Saville-row, W..and Change- 
alley, E.C. 








BOX-HILL, one mile from Dorking.—Eleven Acres of very valuable 
Building Land, with frontages to the high road leading from Lea- 
therhead to Dorking, commauding charming views ot the rich 
woodland scenery of Deepdene, Denbies, and otheygelebrated seats, 
Box-hill presenting a bold and beautiful tnibeioend. with the 
River Mole flowing at its foot, and. forming the boundary of a por- 
tion of the land for sale. 


ESSRS. RUSHWORTH, JARVIS, & 


ABBOTT will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on FRI- 
DAY, JUNE 13th, at Twelve, in one lot, Eleven Acres of valuable 
BUILDING LAND, of which one and a half acre is copyhold, and the 
remainder freehold, free from tithe and 1 -tax, and situate at 
the foot of one vf the most beautiful slopes of Box-hill, a few 
minutes’ walk from the station on the Reading aud Reigate Line, 
one mile from Dorking, and within four miles of Leatherhead, 
where a branch line from the South-Western Railway a ordsaddi- 
tional access to the metropolis. The land for sale, viewed as a site 
for the erection of gentlemen’s residences presents attractions rarely 
combined, the situation is remarkable for the purity of the air, the 
substratum is principally chalk, with an abundant supply of pure 
spring water; there are charming rides and walks in all directions, 
and the neighbourhood abounds with gentiemen’s seats, affording the 
best society in the county of Surrey. The land adjoins the residence 
and grounds of Dr. Gordon on both sides, and abuts on the rear 
thereof ; aud can be viewed daily, and printed particulars had at the 
Hare and Hounds, Burford Bridge; of DAVID WILLIAM PEAKSE, 
Esq., Solicitor, No. 40, broad-street-buildings ; and of Messrs. RUSH- 
WORTH, JARVIS, & ABBOTT, Saville-row, Regent-street, W. ; and 
19, Change-alley, E.C. 


WALTON and WEYBRIDGE.—The Dairy Farm and other Lands, 
former'y part of Oatlands-park, a portion abutting upon the Oat- 
lands-drive, aud presenting beautiful Sites for Gentlemen’s Resi- 
dences of a class similar to the many elegant Villas and Grounds 
which already occupy nearly the entire f:ontages of this road be- 
tween Walton and Weybridge ; the whole freehold, and Jand-tax 
redeemed. 


~ |! 
N ESSRS. RUSHWORTH, JARVIS, & 
ABBOTT beg to notify that they have received instructions 
from the Devisees in Trust under the.will of the late Robert Wheatley 
Lumley, esq. to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on FRIDAY, 
JUNE 27, in five lots, the above very valueble PROPERTY, which 
commences close to the village of Walton, and possesses a cunsiterable 
extent of frontage on the west side of the main road leading from 
thence to Weybridge, including the two lodges formerly constituting 
the northern entrance to Oatlands-park, distast about one anda half 
mile from the Walton, Station, and two miles from the Weybridge 
Station, on the South-Western Railway, This froutage forms a ridge 
of high land of gravelly soil, overlooking the beautiful part of the 
Thames opposite to Halliford and Shepperton, and the Dairy Farm 
lies in the vale between, with a genteel and pleasantly situate brick- 
built and slated dwelling-house (rebuilt in 1846), farm-yard, and con- 
venient buildings, and several enclosures of arable, meadow, and wood 
land, and a portion of the large piece of ornamental water called 
Broadwater Lake ; the whole comprising about 133 acres.— Printed 
particulars and plans may be had 21 days privr to the sale of Messrs. 
NICHOLL, BURNETT, and NEWMAN, Soiicitors, 18, Carey-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn; at the Oatlands-park Hotel; and of Messrs. RUSH- 
WORTH, JARVIS, and ABBOTT, Saville-row, Regent street, and 19, 
Change-alley, E.C. 
TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
HOMAS ROBERTS & CO. will SELL 
by AUCTION, without reserve, at GARRAWAY’S COFFEE- 
HOUSE, Cornhill, on TUESDAY next, at SIX o’clock precisely, by 
order of the Importers, 200 LOGS. HONDURAS MAHOGANY, sound 
and serviceable, Northern Wood of first-rate qualivy, lately landed at 
the East Wood Wharf, West-India Docks, per Margaret, from Belize. 
Also 130 LOGS CUBA MAHOGANY, and other goods.—Catalogues at 
the place of sale, and of the Brokers, 9, Billiter-street, E.C, 


O BUILDERS, JOINERS, and OTHERS. 


—For SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S 
COFFEE HOUSE, Change-alley, Cornhill, on THURSDAY the 29th 
MAY, at SiX o’clock precisely, by ——e the Importers, WILHOUT 
RESERV#, 137 LOGS HONDURAS HOGANY, small, sound, 
figury, Belize Wood, of very superior quality, just landed at the 
West Wood Wharf, West India Docks, per “‘ A. Dunbar.” Catalogues 
may be had of C. LEARY & Co., Brokers, 19, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


LANGLEY, on the Great Western Line, within twenty miley of 


London, 
R. A. RICHARDS has received instruc- 


tions from Mr. H. Dodd to SELL by AUCTION, the WEEK 
after NEXT, about FOUR MILLIONS of excellent BRICKS, which 
will be sold in kilns, and a portion sorted, The bricks are of the 
very best quality, and include about 900,000 superior malms, con- 
sisting of cutters’ yellow and pale seconds, smooth aud hard paviours’ 














BINFIELD, near Bracknell, Berks.—To. Builders, Farmers, 


and Others. 

R. W. BOOTH will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the back of the WATERHOUSE (as above), on THURS- 
DAY, MAY 22nd, 1862, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, without reserve, 
to- repay advances’ on- Wrought and Cut Nails, and General Iron- 
mongery, Farming Implements,White Lead, Dry Colours, and Ground 
Paints, a BROWN MARB, PHAETON and HARNESS, and G&NE- 
RAL BUILDER’S MATERIALS and USEFUL EFFECTS. On-view 
the morning of sale. Catalogues at the: Inns in the neighbourhood, 
by post for a stamp, and at the Office of the Auctioneer, 66), Snow- 

hill, City, E.C. London. 


R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


fm ARCHITECT - ee SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E,C. 


Ako HITECTURAL ASSISTANCE. 
—Every description of Architectura: Draw: repared, an 
Perspectives Outlined or Coloured, by st oan 
r. T. T. MARDON, Jun. ; 
Also, Duplicate or Tracings of Engineering Drawings, Surveys, &¢, 
7, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. Office hours, Ten to Four. 


GENTLEMEN desirous of extending the 


business of FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE may be appointed 
AGENTS, either publicly recognized or private, by addressing letters 
to “No. 1,150,” City of Glasgow Bank, Argyle-street, Glasgow. 


ANTED, a GOOD SURVEYOR and 


DRAUGHTSMAN, who has had experience in town surveys. 
and is well acquainted with levelling and drainage, &e. — Application 
to be made to the Surveyor to the Local.. Board, Basford, * Notts, 
stating with whom last engaged, amount of salary req » age of 
applicant, and whether married or single. No one need apply who is 
not fully competent. 


TO ARCHITECTS” ASSIST. 


ANTS. 
ANTED immediately, a thoroughly 
competent experienced ASSISTANT. .He must have a taste 
for design, and be well versed in detail and construction.—Address, 
H. Mr. Carr’s, Church-street, Deptford, 8.E. stating age, salary, and 
full particulars, 























TO ARCHITECTS’ :ASSISTA 


NTS. 
\ N ANTED, an experienced ASSISTANT 
in an ARCHITECT'S Oifice near London. Must have a per- 
fect knowledge of construction, and accustomed to make out working 
and finished drawings: also to prepare specifications, estimate dilapi- 
dations, and make out quantities.—Address, stating age, recent 
engagements, and salary required, to ALPHA, 42, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


TO ASSISTANTS, 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT, competent .to 

TAKE CHARGE of an ARCHITECT'S OF FIC One accus- 

tomed to general London practice preferred. If properly qualified, 

the engagement may be permanent,— Address, stating age and salary 
required, W, M. Office of ‘*,The Builder,” 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a com- 
petent DRAUGHTSMAN,.— Address, X. Y, Robson’s Library, 
64, Edgware-road, W. 


W ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a CLERK, 

as Book-keeper, &c. One with a previous knowledge of the 
trade will be preferred.— Apply, by letter only, with terms and 
references, to A. B, Mr. Neely’s, Stationer, 1, Geo: ge-street, Mansion 
House, E.C, 


W ANTED, in a Business Office, the OCCA- 

SIONAL SERVICES of an ESTIMATING CLERK. He/will 
be required to take out quantities, and be fully conversant with the 
value of all builders’ wurks.—Apply by letter, post-paid, stating 
terms and when disengaged, to A. A. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SHOP FOREMAN of JOIN- 
ERS, ‘principally Jobbing Work. Wages 63. per day.— 
Address, stating age, references, &c, C. D. care of Mr. Key, Bookseller, 
Stationer, and News Agent, 18, Westbourne-place, Paddington, W. 
TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office in the 

country, a DRAUGHTSMAN who is competent to make fair 

and working drawings, and understands the general routine of an 
office.— Address, stating terms, to H. B. Post-oftice, St. Ives, Hunts. 


ANTED, a WOOD-CARVER, experi- 

enced in the Gothic and other Architectural styles. For a 

suitable man it will be a constanvy.—Address, stating age and refer- 
ence, to ARTHUR HAYBALL, Wood-carver, &c. Sheffiel 


ANTED, in the Country, a Man to Work 



































| 


a CIRCULAR SAW-BENCH. Must understand Joiner’s 
work, and sharpen his own saws.—Apply to. Mr. BACKHURST, 


Builder, Eastbourne, Sussex. 
ANTED, a good active WORKING 


FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS. and TWELVE MEN. Two 
years’ constant work.—Apply to G. ROACH, Contractor, 4, Cobourg- 
place, Plymouth. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEMENT in the Office of an Arebitect or Builder 

in the country, Has been six years in Architects’ offices in London. 

Unexceptionable references can be given.—Address, F.B. 16; High- 
street, Colchester. 


ANTED, by a Practical MAN, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT to take charge of:a Building. | Firstsclass 

reference. Carpenter by trade.—Addxess, H, G, 32, Park- road, Ken- 
nington-park. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 


of PAINTERS, by a thoroughly practical man,— Address, 
W. 8. T. 79, Prinees-road, Lambeth. 


LUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c, 


TO P. | 
’ 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man just out of his time, as an IMPROVER at the Plumbing. 
No objection to fill up his time with painting and gazing. D 
four years in the above line. Town or country.—Address, A. B. 30, 
North-street, Manchester-square, Marylevone, W. 


TO BUILDEKS, MASTER. PAINTERS, &c. 


YY) ANTED: by a Practical Man, aged 30, 























au ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Six years 
with preseut employer.—Address, A, B. care of Mr. Simpson, Colour 
Merchant, Edgware-road. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS. 7 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE 4° Youth, 
aged 16, as IN-DOOR to the Plumbing and Gas-fitting. Has 
been brought. up in the busi A. premi will oe 
Ad ress, Y. Z. care of Mx, Stanford, Railway Station, md, 
Surrey, 8.W. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, — SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, 
i 


ERS, &c. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged. 28, 


a permanent APPOINTMENT. Has a thorough knowledge 
Trades, 














of the Timber and Sawing Is also acquainted with the Build- 
ing Trade, having been some years in an office where the above busi- 
nesses are bined. Satisfactory ref Address, D. B. Post- 
office, Hull, 











ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITIU.A- 





pickings, &c.—Fu: ther particulars will appear next week, 
Tottenham, 17th, May, 1862, 





No objec- 
TION: Isa first-class painter and pooeshenens. 2 oj 


i tion to the country.—Address, A. B. 42, 
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THE. BUILDER. 


[May 17, 1862, 








TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION, Is a good Plumber, and would not object to fill up 

his time in painting and glazing. No objection to town or country.— 
Address, E. M. No, 13, Windmill. street, bury. 


rienced first-class hand desires employ t. 
to undertake the management of works, estimates and accounts. ‘The 
best references.— Address, W. W. Mr. Cook, Stationer, 9, Desborough- 
place, Harrow-road, Paddington. 





RAINER and MARBLER.—An expe- 





W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT, either in an Architect’s or Surveyor's Office, 
Is a good draughtsman, understands pe: 
taking out quantities.—Address, W. 15, 


ve, &c. and can assist in 
kham-street, New North- 





MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


TO 
ANTED. by a good Plumber, a constant 
SITUATION. n up a portion of his time with Paint- 
ing and Glazing if required, and has no objection to the couiitry. 
Good references.— Address, B. P. A. Office of “* The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS OR GENTLEMEN BUILDING. 


ANTED, a Carpenter and Joiner, 
FIXING PIECEWORK, or Working Foreman in a Building. 
Town or ogg chee ger P, W. No. 14, Dean-street, South-street, 








ILDERS AND OTHERS, 


TO BU 
ANTED, by a respectable Person, com- 
petent to measure works, prepare estimates, keep books, &c. 
EMPLOYMENT for three or four days a week. Terms 5s, per day.— 
Apply by letter, prepaid. to ALPHA, care of Mr. Miller, Stationer, 6, 
Bridge-road, Lambet 


,» 8. 





TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS 
W ANTED, by a Youth aged 19, a SITUA- 
TION in the above trade as IMPROVER for two years. Has 


had four years’ practice,—Address, G. H, 28, Robert-street, Grosvenor- 
square, W. 


UILDER and CONTRACTOR'S CLERK. 


SITUATION WANTED by an energetic Young Man, age 28, 
has held a respectable situation many years on a large building 
estate, isan efficient book-keeper pondent, can » 
assist with plans, &c, Highest references.— Address, J. A. Mrs, Bor- 
ham’s, 10, Holly-mount, Hampstead, N.W. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. | 
AX ARCHITECT, Civil Engineer, and 
Surveyor, who is Borough Surveyor, and Surveyor to the 
Corporation in av extensive district on the Coast, has a VACANCY 
in his Office for a Pupil.—Can reside with the Privcipal, if desired.— 
For particulars as to premium, term of t, &e. add: 
BOROUGH SURVEYOR, Hastings, Sussex. 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS, 


N ARTIST in the above Profession so- 


licits a SHORT ENGAGEMENT.—Address, A. W. M. 70, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &e, : : 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, having just 
served with an eminent London architect, wishes an EN- 
GAGEMENT either in town or country. Terms moderate,—Address, 
M, office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO BRICKLAYERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


A STEADY BRICKLAYER, with 25 years’ 
experience in London and country, wantsa SITUATION as 
FOREMAN, or to superintend Works. Isa fair draughtsman, and 
tent in setting out works. Has had the entire charge of 200 or 























ANTED, to APPRENTICE, IN-DOOR, 


an active respectable Youth, aged 174 years, to some busi 


London or country.—Address, J. C. B. 6, Milton Cottages, South-road, 
Wimbledon, Surrey. 





connected with the Building Trade. The country preferred. A 
moderate premium will be given,—Address, with particula:s, to care 
of Messrs, Fassnidge, Uxbridge. 





TO VENEER SAW-MILL PROPRIEIORS. 


ANTED, by a Practical Hand of long 


experience, a SITUATION in the above Branch, as SAWYER 
or MANAGER. Is perfectly acquainted in all its details. Address, 
A. B. 16, Rheidol-terrace, St. Peter’s-street, Islington, 


WANTED, by a Tradesman, age 45, with 


limited income, having given up business, a SITUATION in 

@ surveyor’s or buiider's office, as TIME-KEEPER, or to take charge 
of a timber-yard, or any public or private works in the building 
ie, where trust and’ fid are requircd.—Address, A. B, Mr. 
Warren's, Newspaper Office, 18, London-street, Fitzroy-square. 











TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
PLUMBER wishes for a SITUATION. 


Can fill up time at Gas-fitting and Zinc-work.—Address, A, Z. 
8, William-street, Caledonian-road, Islington. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


NEAT DRAUGHTSMAN wishes an 
ENGAGEMENT. Competent to make finished, contract, and 
working drawings, perspectives, &c. and a good colourist, of ten years’ 
experience. Age 26.—Address, A. H. Y. 6, Chapter-road, Walworth, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


NEAT and Expeditious Draughtsman, 
in his 27th year, requ a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either 
t. Salary very moderate. Good reference.— 











ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, or the care of 
work.— Address, J. W. 14, Hemsworth-street, Hoxton, 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
AS CLERK OR TIMEKEEPER. 


ANTED, by a Respectable Young Man, 

core 30, a RE-ENGAGKMENT as above, or in any other 

capacity of trust. 34 years with late ewployer. Satisfactory references 

can be given.— Address, A. B, 1, Brook-street, Gloucester-place, Hyde 
Park Gardens, W. 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 
PLUMBER who thoroughly understands his busi in allits 
branches, and is willing to fill up his time with painting or glazing. 


Town or country. Reference, if required.—Address, T. T. No, 20 
St. John-street-road, Clerkenwell, E.c, . ‘ 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a_ Bricklayer, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN. Is well up in setting 
out work, or would prefer piece-work of any description, or to take 


work of a yoking master, and find materials. Good references.— 
Address, A. A. Office of “ The Builder.” 











ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, 


STORKKEEPER, or in any other capacity where he could 
make himself generally useful. Age 27. Has been in a Bank and 
Fire-office, but latter occupation in the Royal Navy. Good character, 
Apply G. H. No. 8, St George’s-road, New Kent-road, Borough. 


W ANTED, Employment by a steady Man, 


a good Jobbing Hand at Carpentering and Cabinet Work. 
Constant employment. Wages 24s, per week.—Address, C. Y. No. 15, 
Vineyard-gardens, Northampton-road, E.C, 


WANTED, by a Young Gentleman, four 


years at the profession, a SITUATION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
in the Offive of an Architect. Gothic preferred,—Address, K. E. G. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 











TO SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS, &c. 


ANTED by a Young Man, aged 28, a 
SITUATION as ASSISTANT to a LAND SURVEYOR or 
ENGINEER. Has had nine years’ experience as a Surveyor jand 
Office hand, both in England and India. No objection, to go abroad. 
Salary notso much an object, Good testimonials. — Address, A. B. 
Post-office, Stanwix, Carlisle. 


ARCHITECTS, &c. 


TO 
[HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT as CLERK of WORKS, or ASSISTANT. Can take 
the management of an office, if required. Sixteen years’ experience. 
Reference to London architects.—Address, K.E. Mr. Kennett, 14, 
York-street, Covent-Garden, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SEWER CONTRACTORS. 
HE ADVERTISER is desirous of an EN- 
GAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or to take the charge of 
any important works for a Builder ; has had great experience iu the 
Building trade in all its branches.—Addrees, iL Y. 27, Salthouse-road, 
w-in-Furness, Ulverstone. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, a rapid designer and per- 
spective draughtsman, and a good colourist, is desirous of a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as Assistant in an Architect’s Office, or would be 
happy to render assistance at his own residence in the preparation 


of ——— and other drawings.—A » M. A. Post Office, 
Lower nswick-terrace, Barnsbury, N. 


TO BUILDERS, 
es POUNDS would be given to a re- 


spectable Carpenter or Builder who would receive a Youth, 

m years old, as an INDOOR APPRENTICE for five years, to 
teach him the above trade, in all its branches. Respectable refe- 
rences required.— Address, R. 8. care of Mr. Smith, Chemist, Souch, 
ampton-street, Camberwell, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
OCCASIONAL ‘-ASSISTANCE.—A Sur- 
veyor, of considerable Fm wees experience, is desirous of 


meeting with an ENGAGEMENT for part of his time in taking out 
quantities, writing » tions, measuring, 




















ANDRAILS and STAIRS.—An. EN- 
GAGEMENT WANTED in the above line, by a thoroughly 
practical Hand.— Address, T, 8, 13, Claremont-terrace, Prince 
of Wales’s Road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


P or per 
Address, “T, 8. care of Mrs. Downs, 15, Essex-street, St. Peter's, 
Islington, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, OR SURVEYORS. 


RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, who 
is a good and usefui dvaughtsman and colourist, will be glad 
to render TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE in the preparation of Archi- 
tectural Drawiugs (finished working or in detail), also tracing or 
duplicates of Engineering, Drawings, or Surveys, Good references if 
required. Terms moderate.—Address, T. C. 22, Harmood-street, 
Hampstead-road, N.W. 


"TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 


FIRST-CLASS CLERK OF WORKS 
is DISENGAGED, with the highest references to London 
Firms.—Address, ‘‘ BUILDER,” Messrs. Vacher & Sons, 29, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c. 


GENTLEMAN of ten years’ experience 
_ as CLERK of WORKS under architects, wishesa RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Is a good draughtsman and surveyor, and has excellent testi- 
monials, Accustomed to large works.—Address M. M. 2, Hall-road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 


YOUNG MAN, who has served several 


years with a first-class surveyor, desires aSITUATION. Salary 
may be fixed after a month’s trial. U ptionable ref for 
character and capabilities. No objection a travelling.— Address, 
C. W. HARTLEY, Little Horton, Bradfo: 























POLONCEAY and LIMMER 
ASPHALTE, 










AR 


? 

tn 
For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every description, 
especially in places subject to damp and vermin. This Asphalte is 
now extensively used for paving Stables (as shown above), the absence 
of joints preventing the generation of ammonia, For Estimates and 
Prices, &c. &c, apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Fish-street-hill, 
London, E.C. 

Country Builders supplied with Asphalte in Bulk for covering 
Footings, Barn Floors, &c. with instructions to lay it down. 


H. T. BIKKER, 110, Bradford-street, 


Je and 162, Cheapside, Birmingham, ARTiST in ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL DECORATIONS, HOUSE and CHURCH DECORATOR. 
Wall painting, drapering, and gilding in the three styles of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Every description of 
ecclesiastical writing, labelling, and Gothic decorations ; also Egyptian, 


ESTABLISHED 1838 








more men. Or would take Gauge-work or Tuck-painting by the Piece.-| gpectacl 


——_—_=— 
TRIS BUSBER MILL BANDS 
Ta oe Steam — B0Gs wim and FLEXIBLE 
4 STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, ° 
GOSWELL-BOAD (opposite Spencer street), LONDON a 


NO SHUTTER BARS, 










ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOR, 
SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and. SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in ote Public street in 
ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 
Sanitary d Roginessing Dest ee 
an ‘olland-street, 
Blackfriars-road, 


oiemmeee 


OLYTECHNIC.—JAPAN.—Wilson’s 
Grand Panorama, painted in oil by Japanese artists, on 9,000 
feet of canvas, and showiug with scrupulous fidelity the Costumes, 
Temples, Streets, Bridges, Scenery, and Rivers of the Japanese Em. 
pire. This uniyue and curious Panorama was painted secretly by 
native artists, who would, if discovered, have incurred the peualty of 
death, and it will be exhibited daily (commencing on Thursday, 
the 22nd May) at 130 and 5:30. Scientific Lectures, by Professor 
J. H. PEPPER— New Gorgeous Scenic Optical and Prismatic Fountain 
e— Musi rtainments aud Concerts by George Buck- 
land, Esq. and the Brousil Family — Beautiful Dissolving Views, 
illustrat: London in Ancient and Modern Times—Paris as it is— 
The Holy d—America—Tne Merrimac and Monitor. See weekly 
pee of 8 pages. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admis- 
on 

















Cava LEVELLING, and CIVIL 


ENGINEERING, — PRACTICAL FIELD INSTRUCTION 
given in Surveying, Levelling, Civil Engineering, &, 

For prospectuses, apply at the Establishment of Messrs, 
HYDE, SMITH, & LEWIS, Civil Engineers, Surveyors, &c, for gi 
Instruction in every branch ofthe Profession. Terms for the Cone 

Months, Two Guineas. No Extras.—24, Guilford-st. Russell- 
square, 


RCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 


DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Builders, and Engineers 
Sons, Assistants, Clerks of Works, &c. Established by Mesmn. 
HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Architects, Civil Engineers, &c. for giving 
DAY and EVENING INSTRUCTION in Archi 
and Mechanical Drawing; Perspective, Isometrical and Geometrical 
Drawing ; Making Finished and Working Dra’ Fy Eepeme Spe- 
cifications, Taking out Quantities, Estimating Work, &e, 
Terms :—Day Pupils, Three Guineas per Quarter; Evening Pupils, 
One Guinea per Quarter, Five Evenings per Week, from 7 to 10, 
There are no extras. The Terms include the whole of the above, with 
the use of Drawings, Boards, Squares, &c.—For Pros of the 
Drawing Classes, apply at the Establishment, 24, Guilford-st.Russell-sq, 


O INVENTORS.—AIll intending Patentees 


should procure the PRINTED INFORMATION regardin 
Patents—their cost, and the mode of procedure to be adopted—issu 

tis by the General Patent Company (limited), 71, Fleet-street 
on, ROBERT M. LATHAM, 3 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 


ROBERT W. SPRAGUE & CO. tender their thanks to their 
Friends and the Profession generally for the kind support received 
by them, which has enabled them to o , in addition to their 
previous Establishment, a large and efficient staff, thoroughly con- 
versant with Building terms, thus qualifying them to LITHOGRAPH 
BILLS of A ela a a ea at = with the peculiar 
accuracy and despatch so essential to the profession. 

Specimens of Writing and Scale of Charges will be forwarded on 
application to ROBERT W. SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, &c, 5, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 

















HE SCARBORO’ PIER PROMENADE 
AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY (LIMITED). 

At a PUBLIC. MEETING, held in the Great Hall of the Rock Gar- 
dens, Scarboro’, on Easter Tuesday, J. B. BAKER, Esq. in the chair, 4 
It was moved by F. WALLIs, Esq. seconded by J. Kinsy, Esq. au 

unanimously :—: the 
1.—Resolved that the contemplated New Promenade Pier pe _ 
North Cliff, the Library, the Refectory, the Baths, the Great Ge y 
and the future Tunnel connecting both shores will be of vast —- 
to Scarboro’, by doubling its attracti i g its Ne 
lowering its rates, and adding tothe permanent institutions 
inhabitants. " with: 
It was moved by the CHarkMay, and carried by acclamation, 
out one hand being held up when the negative was proposed :— that 
2.— Resolved, that it is the unanimous opinion of this mesting,t . 
rboro’ is deeply indebted to the public spirit and professionel! ; . 
of Mr. Councillor Fairbank, Member of the Institute of Ci ~ 
gineers (now of 52, King William-street, London), for his oe pt 
efforts during ned —_ aueee: > 7 great and valuable 
rovements for the town an vicinity. 
7 JOSEPH BROGDEN BAKER, eis 1 
It was moved by W. 8. NorrHovseE, Esq. Consulting Samer o! and 
Company, seconded by Epwakp SMITH, Esq. and carried by a 
mation :— 
3.— Resolved, that the tenho of this meeting are eminently oa > 
the public men who have openly patroni an 
jected improvements, and to the Chairman, for his courteous and 
efficient conduct in the chair. 











Roman, and Grecian decorations truthfully carried out in 
with the several styles. Experienced artists sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom. Architects’ designs carried out by experienced 
decorators, or drawings furnished if required, Specimens may be 
seen fully carried out at the above address. 





REDUCED PRICES, x 
White Lead, 308. “per ewt, ; Linseed Oil, 9s. 24. per gallon 5 


(joLousRs and VARNISHES at 





(JARIS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &.— 


GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and Implements for railways, town use, culture, and exporta- 
~_, —e BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADE 


G, E. has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS BARROWS, 
LADD TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, specially adapted for exportation 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDERS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, 
. '» 
LENT ON HIRE. 
Price Lists on application, 


GEORGE ELL, 
EUSTON WORES, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 


PAEPAULERS, MARQUES, &c. 
for SALE or HIRE, 
SCAFFOLD and HEMP-ROPE FALLS. : 
H. PLIGGOTT, 
59, meme oy ey EC. | geen pe en appointment, 











BUILDERS AND OT: 


TO ‘HERS. § 
4 tree S for COVERING WORKS. 


SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 





CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


; Fine Pale Oak 
Boiled Oil, 3s. 2d,; Turpentiue, 5s. 8d. per gallon ; 
Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon, for cash, at F. LANGTON’S: Golouk Ware 
house, 143 and 144, Whitecross-street, St. Luke’s, E,C. 
Ground Colours, Brushes, &c.at the lowest prices. 


ENTS PAINTING BRUSHES 
are all stamped G. B. KENT & CO. ped 
And are manufactured solely by G. B. KENT & 
at ll, Great Marlborough-strees, London, e 
i nality 
KENT'S BRUSHES have been celebrated for their superior q 4 
for the last eighty-four and may always be depended upon 
the best that can be e. 


5 d 
O BUILDERS, HOUSE-PAINTERS, ane 


DECORATORS:—PATENT EXTRACT of tO RS Fer 
Preventing Blisters, Removing Old Paint, Varnish, Varnisiora Paint. 














and for Cleaning aud containing from one 


London. — Messrs. 

3 free twelve miles from : 

& Co, 11, St. Andrew’s-bill, Doctor’s-commons, ndou 

BARN Ones patented Brushes for laying on the Extrac 
removing the old paint, 2s. per pair. 


d 
ENUINE WHITE LEAD, branded an 
warranted from the Manufacturers, ; 
"3s. per gallon ; Boiled Oil, 3s. 4d. per gallon; Turps, we be 
on: Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon. — be had at 
ent’s Grainers’, Painters’, and Plasterers’ Brushes, Moe. 1 and 2 
D. J. PORTER'S White Lead and Colour Warehouse, Nos. 


Pratt-street, Caden Town, N.W. 








S&S » an Ke, 


so wee et St OUD 


